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*' What name shall we give the new 
place that we have come to live in, mam- 
ma?" said little Henry, as he stood one 
day at the window, gazing at the spreading 
oaks, chesnuts, and sycamores, which sha- 
dowed and sheltered their dwelling. 



(C 



I think, my love, we will call it, * The 
Forest,' " replied mamma, *' from the pro- 
fusion of trees around. I do not know 
a more appropriate name. And this Book 
of Poems which I have been writing for 
you and Charles, I will entitle <Thb 
Flowers of the Forest.* I intend 
sending it to-morrow to be published, and 
I trust it may afford you amusement and 
instruction." 
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THE 



FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 



MORNING. 

JbllSE, rise, my boy ! the morning's light 
Is gleaming o'er Olenmddick's height ; 
Rise, rise, my boy ! the early beam 
Has lit Olenmddick's silver stream. 

*' Rise, rise, my boy ! yon splendid ray 
Foretells a long and lovely day : 
The world's awake, and eager hies 
To work ; — arise, my boy, arise ! 

** Rise, rise, my boy ! the woodman's gone 
To range the woodland wilds along ; 
And, o'er the hill and moantaia's height, 
He trudges on with heart so ligot. 

** Rise, rise, my boy ! the basy bee 
Flies round and round the lilac tree ; 



8 MORNING. 

The lark, the thrash, each bird's awake, 
And flatters o'er the moantain lake. 

" Rise, rise, my boy ! nor longer keep 
Thy senses lock'd in slothful sleep ; 
O yield not thas to slumber's power, 
Nor waste in bed this lovely hour. 

^< Rise, rise, my Henry ! it may be 
Another day you've not to see : 
Soon may that Uttle form be laid 
Beneath the church-yard's cypress shade. 

^' And o'er your grave yon yew, my child, 
May wave its branches lone and wild. 
And, answer'd by the screaming owl. 
The wintry winds of night may howl. 

« Then hasten, Henry ! haste, O haste ; 
Nor thus your precious morning waste : 
Eternity, remember well, 
Thou'rt yet to spend in heaven or heU, 

'' And wilt thou loiter thus the day 
Thaf s lent thee to prepare the way ? 
O, no ! — thy precious time improve. 
Act like a ransom'd child of love. 

<' And haste, O haste, my Henry dear ! 
< The time is short ! ' and death is near ; 
A few more years, nay days, gone by. 
And, Henry, thou mayest droop and die 1 " 



NIGHT. 9 



NIGHT. 



Night is come ! the moon so bright 
Lights the little monntain stream ; 

And the willow tree so light 
Trembles in the silver beam. 

Now each bird has sunk to sleep, 
With its head beneath its wing ; 

And the bell on yonder sheep 
Now no more is heard to ring. 

Now no more the busy bees 
'Mong the folded rose leaves dive ; 

Underneath the aspin trees, 
Lo, they slumber in their hive ! 

Now no more the blackbird's strain 
O'er the dewy woodlands floats, 

Silence lives in gloomy reign, 
Save the lonely robin's notes ; — 

For, when every other bird 
Flies away, and sinks to sleep. 

This sweet harmonist is heard 
Warbling o'er the rocky steep ; — 

Or perhaps on some lone spray. 
Did yon never, John, remark, 
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How she sits and sings away, 
Till the evening hour grows dark. 

Now no more the toiling swain 
Tmdges o'er the heathy hill ; 

All is silent on the plain, 
All is lonely— all is still. 

Now no more his heavy stroke 
Fells the tree, or mows the hay ; 

Now no more the woods of oak 
Echo to his nntaaght lay ; 

Now no more the blazing fire, 
Bright, the social circle warms ; 

Now no more the old grandsire 
Clasps the baby in his arms. 

Light and active life are fled, 
All are snnk in balmy sleep; 

Save that o'er the good man's bed 
Angels watchfal vigils keep. 



THE SHARK AND THE CHILD. 

A Fact, the OutUna of which are takeH from an m- 
teresting Publication. 



A VESSEL was taking to Barbary's coast 
A great Scottish lord and his child ; 
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I think 'twas the lord and the heir of Olencairn, 
No matter — I know the sea dash'd o'er the stern, 
And high roar'd the tempest so wild. 

Twas e?e, and Oustavns walk'd ont on the deck, 

Delighted to watch the high spray, 
When, toss'd to and fro by the black swelling wave. 
The crew felt appall'd — and the ship gave a heave, 

And dash'd the poor child in the sea. 

A shark at the moment was plung'd in the foam. 

And saw, with a monstrous vile joy, 
The plunge of the child ; while his pitiful scream 
Was music harmonious, and over he came 
To seize the unfortunate boy. 

Two sailors, who stood on the deck, saw the act. 

And one of them pluAg'd in the wave ; 
The other with steadiness levelled his gun. 
And shot the vile monster, the billows among : 
'^ Huzza for my sailors so brave I ** 

And just as the child disappeared 'mong the foam, 

Down fast to his cold watery grave, 
The kind sailor caught him, and brought him in pride. 
Through wild dashing waves to the vessel's tall side : 
'^ Huzza for my sailors so brave t " 

You ask, "Were they Britons?"— Yes! Britons 
they were. 
All cover'd with wounds and with scars : 
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For softest compassion is generally said 
To dwell in the breast which for freedom has bled : 
'' Huiza for the brave English tara!" 



THE VALLEY OF GARNAVELLE. 



Pall Mall is the region of fashion and grace ! 
I know it ; and so too is Waterloo Place : 
Hoot away ! I would give up the whole set to dwell 
Among the wild woodlands of sweet G^amavelle. 

Pray, don't you remark how the bell at St. Paul's 
In thundering peals on the listening ear falls ; 
But O how unlike the soft sound of the bell 
That tolls in the abbey of sweet OamaYelle. 

The fount of Vienna, I've often been told, 
Is by every being who sees it extoll'd ; 
But pray is it like to the clear crystal well, 
Which runs down the mountain at sweet Oama- 
velle ! 

Those ponds, and those streams, and those fine 

stately trees, 
Look well ; and most pleasanf s this cool evening 

breeze : 
But can it compare with the soft zephyr's swell. 
That floats 'mong the chesnuts at sweet Oamavelle ! 



THE FLOWER. It 

What rout they all make 'boat the trees in the park, 
And the walks, too, exciting such fuss and remark ; 
But O are they like the wild path in the dell, 
That leads to the cottage at sweet Oamavelle ! 

To-morrow I must to the college return, 
And quit for the present my dear native bourn ; 
My father, my mother, my home, all farewell, 
And farewell to thy wild woods, O sweet Oama- 
Telle. 

O soft be the sunbeam, and hallow'd the breeze. 
That sweep o'er your branches, my beautiful trees ; 
And green, ever green, be the moss on yon cell, 
Which stands by the cottage of sweet Oarnayelle. 

What strange revolutions does old Time complete ! 
We doat on to-day what to-morrow we hate : 
But O fickle Time, thou canst ne'er break the 

spell 
Which binds my affections to sweet Gamavelle. 



THE FLOWER. 

*' Mt mother says I'm like this flower ; 

I'm sure I can't tell why ! " 
'* Because, my love, in one short hour. 

It blooms J but blooms to die. 

B 
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*^ My Mary lives to-day ; bat ere 
Perhaps the night comes on, 

Her mother's monrofal bitter tear 
May fall, for Mai7 gone. 

'* Then loiter not, but hasten, love, 
While Time bestows his power, 

O hasten, Mary, to improve 
The present precious hour.' 



>» 



FOR CHRISTMAS MORNING. 



No frankincense or myrrh have I 
To bring my Lord this day, 

No costly gifts from India's shore ; 
But I've a heart to pray. 

And O, instruct that little heart 
To hail my Saviour's birth, 

And let me prize and love him more 
Than all the gems of earth. 

O lovely infant ! didst thou come 
To dwell with sinners vile ! 

O didst thou leave thy bless'd abode 
To cheer us with thy smile ! 

O lovely infant ! didst then come 
To teach us how to die ! 
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Did children share thy precious love, 
A poor child such as I ? 

O lovely infont I didst thou leave 

Thy Father and thy God, 
To live in misery — then to die 

Beneath the tyranf s rod ? 

O let me feel that heaven is gain'd, 

Bought and secur'd for me ; 
That peace, and joy, and life, are won 

By thee — aUme by thee. 

Then, for such wondrous acts of love. 

For such a glorious plan, 
O may I praise and serve my God, 

And do what good I can. 



THE BRITISH OFFICER AND THE LIO- 
NESS. 

A Fact, the Outlmes of which are taken from a 
Paragraph in the Calcutta Gazette, 

In Bangalore's forest, where plantain trees wave 

Their branches so high in the shade, 
A brave British officer, lost in deep thought. 
And scorch'd by the sunbeams, the cooling breeze 
sought, 
And o'er the dark wilderness stray'd : 
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And as in deep musing he wander'd along 
Where Marathon poars its broad wave. 

His ear was assail'd by a loud distant howl ; 

He stopped ; — ^'twas the hoarse and dissatisfied 

■ growl 

Of a lioness hid in her cave. 

He started; — then flew like a doe through the 
wood, 
While horror beam'd forth in his look : 
The lioness saw him, and, darting in haste, 
She howl'd a loud howl through the wild dreary 
waste. 
And soon the poor Briton overtook. 

But, 'stead of the death he expected to meet. 

The bloody and terrible death, 
The animal look'd in the utmost despair. 
And crouching quite low, while her cries rent the 
air, 

She sunk at his feet on the heath. 

<* Oh, what can she mean ?" the young officer said ; 

" Dear me, now ! Oh, what can she mean ?" 
The lioness look'd such a pitiful look. 
And then cast her eye towards a tree near the 
brook 

Which silently flow'd in the plain. 

The officer's fright soon to pity was chang'd ; 
Yet still he attempted to fly : 
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The lioness now, in a desperate mood, 
Caught his coat, and look'd earnestly back towards 
the wood, 
And set up a lond piercing cry. 

'' There's something most strangely amiss ; yet 111 

go; 

Though death may await me FU tarn : 
Come on, mighty lioness ! haste ! come along ! *' 
And then, with a brave Briton's courage push'd 
on. 

And dash'd through the wood and the bourn. 

The lioness now brought him into the path 

Which led to a cocoa-nut tree ; 
When what should the officer see on the bough ? 
No wonder amazement pass'd over his brow : 

Now what do you think did he see ? 

A monkey, a great frightful monkey indeed. 

The lioness' cub in his arms. 
The only young one the fine animal had. 
And this was what set the poor creature so 
mad. 

And caus'd her such piteous alarms. 

To prowl in the woods and the mountains around 

The lioness went every day ; 
The monkey observ'd her, and cunningly then 
The wily invader skipp'd into the den. 

And carried the young one away. 
B 3 
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And through the greea wood with his prey in his 
annSy 
He scamper'd and grinn'd in such glee ; 
The poor cub roar'd loudly, but all was in vain, 
The monkey still grinn'd and still gallop'd the 
plain, 
And then climb'd the cocoa-nut tree. 

Meantime, the poor mother retum'd to her cave. 

But cubby could nowhere be found : 
Then off to the wood and the mountains she flies, 
With anger and grief flashing forth from her eyes, 
And yell'd such a terrible sound. 

At length she lookM up to the cocoa-nut tree, 

And there her poor cubby she spied ; 
She darted, and strove to leap up, and then 

yeU'd, 
Then flew round the tree, while her great bosom 
swell'd. 
And every manoBuvre she tried. 

But vain were her efforts, and vain was her art. 

And vain were her bowlings for help ; 
Then back to her cave in a gallop she went 
For horse-flesh just kiird, with the hope that the 
scent 
Might lure down the monkey and whelp. 

But just at this moment the Briton she saw 
So pensively rambling the dell : 
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She franticly dash'd the horse-flesh from her month, 
And soon overtook the poor terrified youth, 
And made the woods ring with her yell. 

And soon to the tree she conducted his steps, 
Then cronch'd on her knees at his feet : 

'' Now what's to be done V the young officer said ; 

" The tree is so high, I can't reach to its head, 
And there sits the monkey in state." 

He instantly thought of an Indian canoe 

At anchor just close to the cave ; 
With Bangalore hatchets, a saw, and a hook. 
And two Indian men sitting up in a nook. 

And paddling about on the wave. 

He flew to those men, and with gestures and signs 

Soon made the odd tale understood : 
They instantly leapM from the boat to the shore. 
And hastily passing the sandy waste o'er. 
They followed him into the wood. 

And seizing their hatchets, they cut through the 
tree. 

When down in the forest it fell : 
Away flew the mpnkey in dreadful alarms ; 
The lioness, snatching the cub in her arms,' 

Expressed her delight in a yell. 

Then, looking with gratitude towards the young 
man. 
The animal sunk at his feet : 
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The officer pans'd, in contemplatiye mood, 
Then turned, and speedily pass'd through the wood ; 
And surely his feelings were sweet. 



CAROLINE. 



Cold ran the stream at Bannockmore, 
And harsh the breeze of evening blew, 

And far and near was spangled o'er 
The mountain heath with falling dew, 

When Miriam left her lonely cot. 
With flowers, and shrubs, and eglantine : 

'' I go," said she, '' Oh, keep me not. 
To strew the grave of Caroline. 

*' Oh, Caroline, my sister dear, 

I lov'd you very tenderly ; 
Oh, see this sad, this bitter tear ; 

It falls, sweet Caroline, for thee. 

'< Can I forget, at evening hour. 

When school was o'er, and tasks were done, 
We'd go to aunt Louisa's bower^ 

And sit beneath the setting sun. 

*' And then, perhaps, our dolls we'd take, 
And sing, and play, so sportively ; 

Oh, Caroline, my heart will break, 
For thou wast very dear to me. 
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'' I care not now to langh or play, 

For Ohy Fm left so sad and lone, 
And every moment seems to say, 

' Alas ! your sweet companion's gone. 

<< r?e no one now to walk with me ; 

I've no one now to laugh or play ; 
I've no one now to talk to me, 

Or charm the heavy hours away. 

'* O let me join the little choir 

Who now surround my Caroline ; 
With her O let me touch the lyre 

Which hymns the praise of love divine.'' 



THE MAN AND THE SACK. 
A Fact. 



One evening a traveller entered an inn, 

A bundle tied up on his back ; 
Says he, '' My good friend, I will just step next 

door, 
To speak to a man, I'll be back in an hour ; 

Meantime let me lay down this sack." 

'< O yes, my good man, by all means," said the 
host; 
And into a corner 'twas pnsh'd : 
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THB MOUSE AND THE BEES. 2S 

And will yoa, my child, for some poor paltry end, 
Commit this ?iie crime, and yonr kind God offend, 
And stamp such a stain on your sonlf 

Peruse with attention fifth chapter of Acts ; 

^is a warning most awful and true : 
And trnst me, my dear Charles and Fanny, each 

time 
You're guilty of this most detestable crime, 

Yon make Jesu's wounds bleed anew. 

A liar is hateful to God and to man ; 

A liar the world must despise : 
Then leave this detestable practice to dwell 
With its ancient original founder in hell. 

Vile Satan, the father of lies. 



THE MOUSE AND THE BEES. 

A Fact, which occurred in a Gentleman's Garden in 
the North of Ireland, 



Beneath a row of apple-trees 
Was plac'd a hive of busy bees. 
Who, 'mid a bed of rosy flowers. 
Spent all the sunny morning hours. 

Sometimes in clusters would they fly, 
Then hum aroupd the tree so high ; 
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And then at eve, overcome with toil, 
They'd homeward bring their honeyed spoil. 

One morning, just at daylight's peep, 
While yet these bees were fast asleep, 
A little monsey left its hole. 
And softly to the beehive stole. 

And round and round, with eager eye, 
'Twould peep — then start — ^then stop — then fly ; 
Till bolder grown, again 'twould roam, 
To taste the pleasant honeycomb. 

At length, the feeblest of these bees 
In flying out, the mousey sees : 
It starts ! — nor could a monster make 
Its heart with gi;eater horror quake. 

With hasty wing it sought its nest. 
To tell the tidings to the rest : 
Who, wrathful, flying from their house. 
Soon stung to death the little mouse ! 

But now, what knowing bee could tell 
How they the monster should expel ! 
They huram'd, and haw'd, and paus'd again ; 
Yet still their plans were all in vain. 

At length a bee, by sense impressed. 
Began, and, followed by the rest. 
Built up with haste a waxen t^ouse, 
All round and round the little mouse. 
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And then, without the least remorse, 
They left poor little mousey's corpse. 
Who, soon to native dost consign'd, 
Left no offensive trace behind. 



THE AFFECTIONATE ROBIN. 

A Fact. 

The evening was gloomy, and o'-er the wild heath 

The tempest so fiercely did blow, 
And all the high hills, and the valleys beneath. 

Were cover'd quite over with snow ; 

When Mary, who sat in her window ahove, 

As busy as busy could be, 
Look'd out, '* Hark ! who caUs ? ''—'tis a dear little 
love 

Of a robin just perch'd on the tree. 

** Come in, pretty bird ! and the window I'll raise : 

Come in, pretty robin, come inl 
Come, sing me a few of your sweet little lays ; 

Sing, sing, pretty robin, pray sing!' 



i» 



Bat robin look'd sad, and seem'd little inclin'd 
For song, or for mirth, or for glee ; 

For robin had left her poor young one behind, 
Half starved, on the bough of a tree, 
c 
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Then straight to the housekeeper's room Mary fled. 

And hastily open'd the door ; 
And, running back swift with a piece of white 
bread, 

She strew'd the crumbs over the floor. 



" O ! thank yoo, Miss Mary : you're good, — ^yery 
good," 

Could poor robin speak, she would say ; 
But looking her gratitude well as she could, 

She flew through the window away. 

And then to her young one she darted so quick. 
In her beak a large crumb of white bread : 

But young one with hunger was languid and sick, 
And scarcely could hold up its head. 

It languish'd and died ! and the poor mother's grief 

Twere piteous indeed to relate : 
She droop'd ! cld^'d her eyelids ! — but let us be brief. 

For, robin, thy anguish was great. 

Then, looking as if her poor heart-strings would 
break, 

(Indeed it is true what I tell,) 
She hastily snatch'd it aloft in her beak. 

And flew with it over the dell. 

When come to the window where poor Mary sat. 
She tapp'd at the large lower pane ; 

Then stopp'd, for her little heart beat pit-a-pat. 
And throb throb went every vein. 
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And DOW, my young readers, you wish to know why 

This poor little bird should act so : 
On hearing the reason I know you will sigh. 

And tears will be ready to flow. 

The poor thing imagined the crumbs of white bread 

Would bring it to life back again : 
But great was her sorrow and great was her dread. 

When she saw that her efforts were vain. 

She snatch'd up a crumb of the bread from the 
ground, 

Then laid it quite close to its bill ; 
Then fluttered, and turn'd it all round and all round ; 

And then iook'd quite pensive and still. 

But when she discovered her efforts were vain, 

With heart full of sad agony 
She darted distractedly over the plain, 

And perch'd on a mulberry tree. 

Then, fixing her little eyes on the pale moon. 
Which rose o'er a mountain of snow, 

She sung such a plaintive and sorrowful tune. 
So fraugiit with the feelings of woe — 

That Mary, who followed her over the lea, 

And up to her moss-cover'd nest, 
Sigh'd, heavily sigh'd, as she stood by the tree. 

And tears trickled fast on her breast. 

And DOW did the sleet and the snow swiftly fall, 
The tempest swept over the heath; 
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The dark raven flew from the old abbey wall. 
And scream'd the last signal of death 1 

Tis over, sweet robin ! thou'lt never sigh more ; 

Thoult never know sorrow or pain : 
No aid, pretty bird, can thy life now restore. 

Or bring back thy warblings again. 



THE MYSTERIOUS MUSIC. 
A Fact. 



Far down in a wood liv'd Marg'retta the fair, 

Amid the wild rocks of a glen : 
Four sisters, a consin, (an old-fashion'd dame,) 
And a housekeeper, form'd all the family train, 

And two Irish servants, old men. 

Their father and mother were dead, and they liv'd 

Away from all public resort ; 
And Margaret was lovely, and gentle, and good. 
And though all her life she had spent in a wood. 

Her ways would have honoured a court. 

One night, after all had retired to their rest. 

She chanc'd to look out as she stood ; 
The breezes blew mild, and the moon's placid beam 
Presented with lustre the valley's clear stream, 
And beam'd o'er the trees in the wood. 
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Attacli'd to such scenes, still the fair Marg'ret 
stood, 

In deep contemplation, when, lo ! 
Aurora Borealis appeared to illume 
All the sky, and to sportively dance round the moon, 

Presenting a beautiful show. 

She started, and flew from the window away. 

Then quickly returned again : 
But great was her wonder, and great was her fear. 
When distinctly there rose on her listening ear 

The notes of soft harmony's strain. 

To her terrified mind it seemM dismally sweet — 

'* Defend me, good angels, I pray ! " 
She listen'd — and then, with the fancy of fright. 
She thought that it rose on the silence of night. 
And died the next moment away. 

With all the deception of fear and surprise. 

It seem'd like a magical tune. 
Which just had struck up with its measure so gay. 
To set all the streamers to caper away. 

As they merrily frisk'd round t^e moon. 

It suddenly stopp'd ; when a very dark cloud 

Involved the whole landscape in shade : — 
<< Well, bless me, were ever such sounds and such 

sights. 
Such dancers, such music, such terrible frights I ** 
Cried out the poor terrified maid, 
c S 
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The clock now struck one, and the family all 

Had retir'd to their downy repose, 
And Lncy, and Julia, and Fanny, and Jane, 
Old Stephen, and Daniel, and all the whole train. 

Had just fallen into a dose, — 

When Fanny was rous'd from her sleep so pro- 
found, 

By the soft distant notes of a tune ; 
She started in terrible fright and surprise, 
'' I declare if s my forte-piano," she cries, 

<< Which lies in the ante-saloon. 

" Marg'retta, Marg'retta, I'm glad you are there ! 

<* Quickly up, quickly up ! " Fanny said. 
Then Lucy, and Julia, and Jane, in much haste, 
Just flung some loose clothes round their neck and 
their waist, 

And hastily jump'd out of bed. 

And as they all went hand in hand down the 

stairs, 
. The music continued to play ; 
They started — and then, in much haste and despair. 
They open'd the door, but no being was there. 
And hush'd was the magical lay. 

They lookM at each other in wonder and dread. 

And walk'd a few times round the room : 
Says Jane, ** Tis no use to stop here any more ; " 
But scarce had they shut to the drawing-room door, 
When up struck the very same tune. 
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O'erwhelmed mrith terror, and screamiiig Mrith 
fright, 
They all darted back to their bed ; 
Where shivering, and shaking, and quaking they 

Till night had gone by, and the dawn of the day 
O'er the mountain its influence shed. 

Next night, (O, 'tis true \) at the very same hour. 

The very same music began ! 
They all started up with increasing surprise ; 
** Call up the whole house," frigbten'd Marg'retta 
cries. 

And off they all instantly ran. 

To old Stephen's room they set off in full speed, 

'' Get up, Stephen, quickly get up : 
The piano-forte is playing, hark I hark ! " 
^* Ay, sure 'tis the dogs. Miss ; just hear how they 
bark : 

'TIS the pup. Miss, indeed 'tis the pup." 

** You silly old man,'' says Marg'retta, quite vex'd^ 

" Get up, now, why don't you get up ?" 
" O, wait, ladies, wait, if you please, till I dress." 
<< Do yon hear how he speaks ? don't you see our 
distress?" 
<< 'TIS the pap, ladies ; sure 'tis the pup." 

" Was ever," says Jane, " such a teasing old man r 
To old Daniel's room let us go. 
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Daniel, Daniel, get up, do yon hear any noise?" 
** Does I hear any noise, Miss," says Dan, '* any 
noise ? 
Indeed, ladies dear, I does so.' 
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'< Then why don't you bounce, you provoking old 
man?" 
And Jane gave his shoulder a thump. 
** Is it fairies, Miss Jenny, or robbers, or what? 
Never mind— don't be frightened ; 111 soon make 
them trot : 
Tis myself that will make them all jump." 

'' And what is the reason you don't bounce at 
once?" 

(Daniel look'd up and open'd one eye :) 
<< Sure never was such a vexatious old man." 
** Is it fairies, or robbers, or ghosts. Miss ? " says Dan, 

" Tis myself that will make them all>2y." . 

But Dan never stirr'd — only shiver'd and shook : 

" Why, ladies, I'll tell yon the truth : 
I never could bear now a robber or ghost, 
And a fairy or banshee I hated the most ; 
Twas hfeel that I had frommy youth/ 
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Quite vex'd they all darted from old Daniel's room ; 

** Come back, ladies dear," call'd out Dan : 
'' If it's fairies, my darlintSf now listen to me. 
Just say — *' but they flew out as mad as could be. 

And off to the drawing-room ran. 
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At length, DaD, asham'd of such dastardly ways. 

Got up, and the ladies overtook : 
** I suppose, now, you think I'm a coward," says 

Dan, 
While cold perspiration all down his face ran. 

And every bit of him shook. 

*^ 111 let you all know I'm no coward, yon see," 
And he headed the group in the hall : 

** Come on now, my darUnts ; Miss Jenny, quick ! 
quick ! 

I wish I'd a gun, or a poker, or stick ; 
And Fd soon, I'll engage, make them squall, 

*^ Miss Jenny is laughing, I sees her quite plain : 
Now, yon see, Fll be none of your scoff: 

In Ireland, yon see, there's no stouter old man ; 

Sure, Stephen and Molly they caUs me brave 
Dan— 
Pillilu! pUUlu !^let me off !' 
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^* Now what is the matter, brave Dan?" calls out 
Jane. 

<< Oh the tune ! Oh the room ! Ob the tune ! 
Some faii7. Miss Jenny, is playing in glee ! 
For all the king's ransom, my jewel, you see, 

I would not go into that room. 

<< Don't stop me, my darlints, don't stop me, my 
dear, 
Because 'tis a fairy's at play ! 
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PiUiln ! 'tis a fairy ! I'm dead ! Oh, Fm dead ! 
Pillilu ! let me off, let me off to my bed !" 
And, screaming, brate Dan ran away. 

They scarcely had time for to laugh at old Dan, 

For the music continued to play : 
But the moment they open'd the drawing-room 

door, 
AH still as the grave ! like the midnight before. 

And hnsh'd was each note and each key. 

'' This indeed is mysterious and awful ! " said 
Jane, 

" Most awful indeed and most strange ! 
But, may be, some person has dar'd to presume 
To give us a fright and to hide in the room : 

Let us range, every place let us range." 

The chairs and the tables, the couches and stools. 
Were all removed out of their place : 

They search'd and they searched, and they rang'd 
all around ; 

But nothing — no, nothing — was there to be foond. 
Nor woman nor man could they trace. 

In silence they seated themselves for a while. 

And then sallied up to their room ; 
But as they were leisurely going up stairs. 
Conceive once again their amazement and fears. 

When distinctly they heard the same tune ! 
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In horror they started — *^ Defend us, good 
'Powers ! " 

While high beat their hearts with dismay : 
Then np to their room they all tremblingly fled, 
And hastily threw themselves into their bed ; 

Bat sleep had quite vanished away. 

Next morning, old Daniel began to consult 

With Stephen, the other old man. 
Says Stephen, ^* I'm sorry and vex'd now, b4kay$y 
My dear Dan, if you stick to those cowardly ways. 

They never will call you brave Dan.'' 

** And what would you have me to do now?" says 
Dan. 

** I'd have you go into the room : 
I'd have you go in, and to act like a man." 
<< You'd have nie go in, and to act like a man. 

And a fairy a playing his tune 1* 
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<^ How soft now yon talk, and how glibly, old 
boy!" 
'' Don't call me old boy, you stewkawn!" * 
** Hold your prate, you old thief yon : what bother 

yon keep ! 
No ; but bother yourself, yon old brute : go asleep, 
You cowardly old umadhaum /" t 

** I'm no umadhawn, Sir ; I'm no coward ; no : 
Pray, did not I go to the room ? 

* A Kood-for-nothiog fellow. t A itopld, sUly.feUow. 
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Pray, did BOt I go with Miss Jenny, and all—?" 
<' Yon did, yon old codger— but what made you 
squall ? 
And what made you fly off and roar?" 

For several days was this squabble kept up 

Between these two silly old men. 
At length, they made friends, and hands cordially 

shook: 
Says Dan, ''Let us promise, and swear on the 
book. 
We never will quarrel again. 

'' And now, my dear Ste, when the music begins. 
We'll go to the room, my dear Ste." 

Stephen hung down his head — ^* Why, FU tell you, 
dear Dan, 

I am shy in myself, bekaySy when a young man, — 
Now, 111 tell you the reason, you see. 

'' A fairy once kick'd at my grandfather's leg — 

Indeed, my dear Daniel, 'tis true : 
He had eyes, and a nose, and a swagger so big. 
And an officer's hat, and, my jewel, a wig, — 

Such a wig, — and a sword, and a queue. 

'' My grandfather — stop, the whole story I'll tell." 
*' O no," says old Dan, '< 'tis too late : 

The kettle's not down, nor the table put by ; 

And the young ladies, after their walk, will be dry, 
And at times they gets cross, and won't wait." 
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UDwilling to give np the name of brave Dan, 

Next nighty vhen the musical strain 
Began, up bounc'd Daniel, and fled, in his shirt. 
With such trepidation, he fell, and was hurt 
'Gainst a trunk which belonged to Miss Jane. 

« Oh, I'm kiU! Oh, my jewel, Fm kUt! Oh, I'm 
kUt! 
That box has knock'd out my old breath ! 
They are tearing away in the room below stairs, 
And it's well for them all, for you see now, my 
dears, 
This night I was bent on their death. 

'' I had no other notion, my darlimta, you see. 

But to knock out their brains with this stick : 
And see now this cut, see, Miss Marg'ret, my 

dear, 
(And he puird down his stocking,) look here. Oh, 
look here ; 
Indeed, it has made me quite sick.' 
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But the wound, as Marg'retta survey'd it, appear'd 

Like the scratch of a pin, and no more : 
So, feeling no pity for poor wounded Dan, 
They pass'd by him swiftly, and down the stairs ran, 
And stood at the drawing-room door. 

Dan, asham'd, gallop'd after, and came up quite 
stout, 
And clapp'd to the keyhole his eye : 

D 
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** A woman I a woman ! my darttni, Miss Jane I 
Not a word of a lie ; sare, I sees her quite plain : 
Let me off! let me fly ! let me die ! 
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''Let as open the door/' said Marg'retta, qnite 
pale. 
'< O no ! surely no ! " said they all. 
** I declare now," said Jane, as she dapp'd to her 

eye, 
''There's somebody dress'd out in white all so 
high, 
And standing up close to the wall ! " 

Marg'ret said not a word ; but she lock'd fast the 
door. 
And put in her pocket the key : 
"Let us go: there is something most strangely 

amiss ; 
There is something, indeed, even awful in this : 
I declare I've not courage to stay.' 
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The mind of Marg'retta had early received, 
From courage and wisdom's bright stores, 
Abundant supplies — but a mystery reign'd 
In this room so intricate and so unexplained. 
It baffled her reasoning powers. 

Absorbed in deep thought, she walk'd up to her 
room, 
Rais'd the window, and look'd o'er the hill : 
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The moonbeam shone clear, and the night breeze 

blew soft, 
And the stars of the sky, as they trembled alofl, 
Reflected their light in the rill. 

But one, 'mong the number, attracted her most, 
Twas the brilliant and large evening star. 

Which every trne lover of nature admires. 

Bat, lo ! as she look'd, all the musical wires 
Of an old but harmonious guitar* — 

Which lay below stairs in the much-dreaded room, 

Struck up with an air of such glee. 
Such frolic, such gaiety, such rapid tones ; 
Oh ! ill it accorded with poor Marg'ret's moans, 

As she utter'd her plaintive ** Ah me ! " 

In vain she lay down and endeavoured to sleep, 

In vain she endeavoured to rest : 
'< The music I the figure I — Ob, what can they be ?" 
Again did she utter her plaintive *^ Ah me !" 

Again did a sigh rend her breast. 

'Twas Marg^retta's custom to walk every night 

By moonlight's pale beam in the wood ; 
And there would she pensively sit on the sod, 
To think of the wonderful works of her God : 
For Margaret was serious and good. 



* The reader may imagine that the wind acted on the itrlngs 
of the guitar; but this was not tlie ease. 
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From deeper reflection her mind got engrossed. 

As she lean'd 'gainst a mulberry tree. 
By what to her thoughts so mysterious appeared, 
1^8 sight that was seen, and the sound that was 
heard — 
" O dear now ! Oh, what can they be ? 

" It cannot be robbers ; no robber would come 

For no other purpose but noise : 
And no supernatural sight ever yet 
The gaze or the sense of mortality met — 

Then, dear me. Oh, what is the cause V* 

The night now adyanc'd, and Marg'retta stood np ; 

The breeze from the mountain blew chill ; 
The sky got quite dark ; and the waves of the lake. 
In hoarse hollow sounds, o'er tiie pebbles did break. 

And dash'd 'gainst the side of the hill. 

The bat flapp'd his wing 'mong the graves of the 
dead; 
The yew tree its ancient bough shook ; 
The brown withered leaves of the autumn fell 

round, 
And cover'd the pathway, and strew'd the green 
ground ; 
And silently flow'd the cold brook. 

And, as she came nearer her dwelling, she heard 
The very same music again ! 
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Strnck up, as it were, by gay Terpsichore, 
With jast the same merriment, frolic, and glee, 
And just the same debonair strain. 

Supposing it came from the woods she had left. 

She turned instinctively round. 
And walk'd to the dark shady walk in the rear. 
And all through the wood ; but no music was there, 

And hush'd was each note and each sound. 

It struck up again, and the tone became slow, 

^was the tone of a distant guitar : 
MargVetta felt sad, though she could not tell why, 
And sigh'd, as she pensively rais'd her blue eye. 

And gaz*d on the pale midnight star. 

She thought of her mother, her mother long dead. 

She thought of her father, and wept. 
But hark, Marg'ret, hark I— now she started again : 
Twas the tempest, which suddenly rose in the glen. 
And then down the wild valley swept. 

And now Marg'ret screams and she flies : she has 
seen 
A figure, or fancies she sees. 
O yes, 'twas all fancy : but bark to the sound : 
She starts! claps her hands! and looks wildly 
around ! — 
Tis the leaves, that fall fast from the trees. 

Arriv'd at her dwelling, she call'd them ail up. 
While fear made her bosom to ache : 
D 3 
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But no ; not a sound, save the wild mountain breeze. 
Sighing sad 'mong some chesnut and sycamore trees. 
Which grew on the banks of the lake. 

And now, my young friends, have yon all got a 
fright ? 
Are you shaking and quaking with fear? 
Come, girls, and come, boys, now, above and be- 
low. 
Come here by my side, for yon're longing, I know. 
The end of my story to hear. 

Come, Mary and William, come, Helen and John, 

And Tommy, my gay little friend, 
Come, Harriet, and Charlotte, and Sally, and Bess, 
Here, give your opinion — now do give a guess — 

Pray how do yon think it vrill end t 

Would yon believe all this terrible wonderful noise, 

That so much alarm'd the whole house. 
That gave the young ladies such numerous frights. 
Such days of conjecture, such sad sleepless nights. 
Could you think it was caus'd by a — Mouse '/ 

Indeed it is true, and I'll tell how it was — 
. Mousey's nest by an old guitar lay, 
In a niche in the snrbase ; and, one stormy night, 
It chanc'd to run over the wires in a fright. 
And, pleas'd with the music so gay, — 

It came back again, and would run on the strings 
When all were at rest in the house, 
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And backward and forward, from treble to bass, 
Sometimes in a trot, and sometimes in a race — 
Huzza for my masftcal moose ! 

At night, when the house would be still, and the 
moon 

Behind the high hill would retire. 
By harmony's n^agical powers impress'd. 
This gay little mousey would steal from its nest. 

And run up and down on each wire. 

And then it would start when it heard the least 
noise ; 

Then returning, the gay little thing. 
Would knowingly look with such conning all roond ; 
Then up with its paw, and, in love with the sound, 

'Twould nibble and strike on each string. 

Sometimes it would softly ran over (he chords. 

Then canter away a great pace ; 
And when the yoong ladies appeared to molest. 
Like lightning woold mousey dart off to its nest, 

And the music of course would all cease. 

The moment the door would be open'd or stirr'd, 

Mousey darted with speed to its hole. 
Did you ever now, Harriet, or William, my dear. 
In all your whole lives, did you ever yet hear 
Of a moose with a murical soul ? 

No, never, I'm sure : but the story is true ; 
And those who have vritness'd the act^ 
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Who shar'd in the wonder and shar'd in the fright, 
Who by this mnsician were rons'd up at night. 
Will readily vouch for the fact. 

** But what was the reason," cry out my yoong 
friends, 
*' Of the streamers which danc'd round the 
moon?" 
O, this, my young friends, was a matter of chance ; 
They happened this night to appear and to dance, 
The sky and the clouds to illume. 

** But how could the sound of the music be heard. 

The sound that Marg'retta amaz'd V* 
Recollect, 'twas not heard till she came near the 

house, 
(And you all know the noise made at night by a 
mouse,) 
Besides, the bow-window was rais'd. 

*' But how was the music discover'd? pray, how?" 

I'll tell you, my gay little friends : 
On tip-toe, one night, Jane and Marg'retta stole, 
And saw mousey dart from the wires to its hole — 

And thus now my fine story ends. 

But stop ; 'tis not ended : what am I about f 

The figure I've yet to explain. 
I know yon will laugh when yon hear what it was, 
I know yon will laugh when I tell you the cause — 

'Twas a white gown, belonging to Jane, — 
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Which hung 'gainst the wall, with long train and 
long sleeves ; 
A hat was then plac'd on the nail : 
And this was the very ridiculous sight 
Which caus'd the young ladies, with horror and 
fright, 
To shake, and to quake, and grow pale. 

When Daniel and Stephen were told by them all 

The very ridiculous cause, 
<« Well,'' said Dan, laughing loudly, << just think, 

my dear Ste, 
Indeed now that beats all that ever I ne; 

But, sure, we might guess what it was. 

'' 'Tis a cowardly thing to be frighten'd at all ; 

Fm sure, my dear Stephen, 'tis true." 
But off now, my pen, and off, Stephen and Dan, 
We've had quite enough and too much of the clan ; 

I'm tir'd, and so, reader, are you. 
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Wilt thou, O my Saviour, my kindest, best Friend, 
Wilt thou to thy poor little William attend, 

And list to his humble request ? 
It is, that my God would in pity command 
His angels at night by my pillow to stand. 

When I sink in sound slumbers to rest 
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Aod when, in the morning, I rise from my bed. 
Still let tiiose good angels be plac'd o'er my head. 

To guard me, wherever I go : 
To keep me from sin and from passions so rode ; 
And then, with each virtue and every good, 

O make my young bosom to glow ! 

When rambling the meadow or ranging the hill, 
Unconscious of danger, and fearless of ill, 

Extend then thy fatherly arm : 
For evils may lurk all around, though unseen ; 
The mountain, the woodlands, the valley, the green, 

May teem wiUi invisible harm. 

But O, my kind Father, protected by thee, 

111 fearlessly range o'er the wide-spreading lea,- 

And ramble the flowery sod : 
Yes ; under thy banner I'll range the high hill, 
Or vault the wide chasm, or spring o'er the rill. 

Protected by thee, O my God ! 

But stay : did I ask for his blessing this day ? 
Did I with devotion most fervently pray, 

And thank him for mercies received ? 
Did I with attention peruse his great word. 
The life or the death of my crucified Lord ? 

Were the truths on my bosom engrav'd ? 

If not, what presumption in me to expect 
Thati^od would look down from his throne to protect 
A child so ungrateful and vile I 
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O Lord, make me good, make me think, make me 

pray; 
And then so securely I'll pass on my way, 
Convinced of thy sweet favonring smile. 



THE MADMAN. 



'' O, MOTHER, mother, let me go 

Across the rocky glen ; 
I'll only stay an hour or so. 

And then come back again." 

'' O, do not go, my bonny child. 

My Edward, do not go ; 
For hark ! the storm blows cold and wild, 

And heavy fails the snow.' 
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'^ O, mother, mother, let me hie ; 

Indeed I will not stay : 
O let me haste, for yonder sky 

Foretels a lovely day." 

** And where, my silly child, O, say. 
Now, whither will you roamf* 

*' I'll roam to Ulrick's abbey grey. 
To view its stately dome." 



" To Ulrick's abbey !— say not 
O, say not so, my detir ; 
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For, Edward, sarely as yoa go, 
Destruction waits yoa there." 

** Of mother, no : yoa make me smile, 

You, surely, only jest ; 
For in so fine and grand a pile 

Destruction cannot rest." 

" O, silly boy, now change your plan, 
O change your plan, my child ; 

For 'mong its tombs there lives a man, 
A sayage man, and wild ; — 

** A man who early lost his wits. 

The slaye of sullen gloom. 
Who sits in wild and moody fits. 

And matters to the moon. 

<' Amopg the graves, among the tombs. 

Of Ulrick's abbey grey. 
In spite of death's cold mouldering bones, 
- This madman loves to stay. 

" And in the aisle there stands a tomb. 

Of dark and ancient date ; 
And there, amid its deadly gloom, 

The madman lives in state. 

'' For the left side is broken in ; 

And, lo ! with frightful groans, 
The madman sits, with hideous grin, 

Fast gathering ap the bones f 
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" Sometiines, with madden'd strength, hell pull 

A cofliii from the grave ; 
And then he'll seize an eyeless skull, 

And sing some frightfal stave. 

" Sometimes hell fright the timid owl, 

And make her fly the pile : 
And then he'll shont his savage howl 

In echoes through the aisle. 

** And then a great large knife he'll take, 

And chop the old yew tree, 
And say, * My wrath I'll surely wreak 

On all who come to me/ 

** But chiefly does his vengeance rest 

On little girls and ttoys : 
He loves to stab them in the breast, — 

To hear their piteous cries." 

" O, mother dear, O, stop, O, stay ; 

Indeed I'll never go." 
" O yes, perhaps another day—" 

" O, mother dear, no, no ! " 

But scarcely had a week gone by. 

When silly Edward stray'd 
Across Glengalvan's mountain high, 

And down the western glade. 

Then on he rambled, till he came 
Where Ulrlck's abbey stood ; 

B 
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Then stopp'd to yiew the evening gleam 
Retiring from the wood. 

The belfry dark and ancient yew 
The passing sunbeam caught, 

Which o'er the shade its splendonr threw, 
And lit the gloomy grot. 

But still this abbey was so hid 
With trees, and grass, and weeds, 

He never notic'd what he did, 
Nor where his ramble leads. 

Till suddenly he hears a shout, 

A loud and frightful yell : 
He starts ! grows pale ! and looks abont I 

Then bounds across the dell. 

And, as o'er hedge and fence he flies, 

With all his might and main. 
The dreadful madman, lo, he spies 

Fast tearing down the plain. 

With one hand brandishing a club, 

The other with a knife, 
" Ho, ho, my boy, my younker cnb. 

This day I'll have your life 1" 

Poor Edward shrieks, and faster bounds. 

When (direful 'tis to tell ! ) 
The poor boy tripp'd against the stones. 

And headlong down he fell 1 
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And now the madman hastes his step, 

Poor Edward to o'ertake. 
When, lo ! he makes a desperate leap, 

And falls into the lake ! 

But, qoickly bouncing up again, 

He dash'd across the brook, 
And, rushing swiftly o'er the glen, 

Poor Edward soon o'ertook ! 

And, catching fast the poor boy's coat, 

He brandish'd high his knife ; 
Then, lifting up his wild death-note, — 

" Your life, my boy ! your life ! " 

In vain the shriek of wild despair. 

In vain the poor boy's cry : 
But not in vain — for misery's prayer 

Is always heard on high. 

And at the dreadful moment when 

The madman aim'd his stroke, 
A little dog jump'd from his den. 

Behind a shady oak, — 

And seiz'd the murderer by the throat 

With such a furious clasp. 
That soon the monster, shrieking out, 

Let go his cruel grasp. 

Then Edward, like the trembling doe. 
Which flies the hunter's skill, 
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Swift as an arrow from the bow, 
Darts o*er the distant hill. 

And, trembling, panting, lo 1 he reached. 

At length, his mother's door ; 
Then down he sunk, quite pale, and stretch'd, 

Gasping upon the floor. 

** Oh ! on my knees I now implore. 

Your pardon let me have ; 
For neyer will I wander more, 

Without my mother's leave." 

But let us now return unto 

The little dog so good. 
Who bit the madman till he drew 

Many a stream of blood. 

The madman tried his strength and skill, 

And many an active blow : 
But all in vain — ^he could not kill 

This little wary foe. 

So, hastening to the abbey grey, 

Absorbed in moody mind. 
He clasps his knife, and sits all day, 

A terror to mankind. 

But I mistake : for I've been told, — 

And glad I am 'tis true, — 
The madman now lies dead and cold 

Beneath the spreading yew. 
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THE SHIP AND THE DOG. 
A Fact; recorded in an interesting Puhlieaium, 



A FINE stately vessel was sailing so fast^ — 

I think to the Island of Wight,— 
When lo ! a poor terrier, faithful and old, 
Leap'd swiftly and suddenly np from the hold, 

And jamp'd on the deck in affright ! 

Then o'er to the captain she hastily went. 
And, barking, took hold of his coat ; 

Then let go her grasp, and most piteously growl'd ; 

Then look'd with such eagerness back to the hold. 
And then to the little life-boat. 

" Down ! down ! you bold Tripper ! " the captain 
caird out, 
« Down ! down ! — ^you're too frisky and bold/' 
But Tripper still bark'd, and still snarlingly growl'd, 
Then look'd towards the sky, and most piteously 
howl'd, 
And then like a little child cried. 



** Dear me ! " said the captain, ** O what can she 
mean ?" 
Then down to the hold quickly flew ; 
And there — O no wonder his bosom did quake — 
The vessel had suddenly just sprung a leak. 
And the billows were rushing all through 1 
E 3 
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<<To the boat! to the boat, boys!" he shouted 
aloud, 

And in they all instantly leap'd : 
When lo ! the poor ship, in a few minutes' time. 
Sunk down in the billows, all coyer'd with brine, 

While waves o'er her dark shrouding swept ! 

Mean time, to the shore the crew hastily row'd. 

Expressing their praises to Heaven, 
Who had, with astonishing wisdom immense. 
To poor Trip, divested of rational sense. 
Such wondrous sagacity given. 



WATERLOO. 



*' The night has come, and I must hie ; 

Good-night, manuna ; good-night, dear boys ; 
Gk>od-night, Janette, good-bye, good-bye ; 

I'll play no more — ^here, take these toys : 
For though, Janette, I seem so glad. 
My little heart is very sad. 

" The night has come ; the tinkling bell 

Foretels tiie hour of closing day : 
ms very strange ; I cannot tell 

Why he should stay so long away : 
O, mother, mother, prithee say ' 
Why does my father stay away. 
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*' I'll watch DO more from yonder tower ; 

I'ii watch DO more the distaot sea ; 
I'll watch DO more the evening hour ; 

I'm tir'd of watchiDg every day : 
Of mother, mother, tell me why, 
Why staDds that tear Id either eye. 

'* I'll watch the wiDtry clouds no more ; 

I'll watch no more the passing gale ; 
I'll stand no longer on the shore, 

To mark the vessel's quivering sail ; 
For, haply, o'er the distant main 
My father will not come again. 

*^ O, mother dear, I've made you cry : 

Was ever such a thoughtless loon ? 
Sweet mother, stop, O, check that sigh ; 

My father will be back so soon ! 
O, mother, dry that falling tear ; 
My father will so soon be here I 

<< Dear mother, when to-morrow's eve 
Shall gild with light the briny foam, 

I'll go and sit by yonder wave. 
To watch my father coming home ; 

Nor will I mind the wintry sky. 

Nor will I fear the tempest high." 

A Soldier meets with Henry watcMug tm the CHffSy 
and thus addresses him — 

'* Waste no more, my boy, your time ; 
Waste no more the passing day ; 
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Night is near ; the evening chime 
Tells thee 'tis too late to stay : 
For long will the day be, yes, long be the while. 
Ere thy father will visit this emerald isle. 

« Gaze not on that distant skiff; 

Boy, thy father is not there ; 
Climb no more the rocky cliff; 

Shed no more the anxious tear ; 
For long will the day be, yes, long be the while. 
Ere thy father will visit this emerald isle. 

** Luckless boy, I've mark'd thee well, — 

Mark'd thee, at the dawn of day. 
Bounding o'er the dewy dell. 

Hastening towards the western sea: 
But long will the day be, yes, long be the while. 
Ere thy father will visit this emerald isle. 

'' Hasten down the rocky steep ; 

Chilly blows the evening gale : 
Oh ! thou'lt weep, poor boy, thou'lt weep, 

When I tell my dismal tale : 
For long will the day be, yes, long be the while. 
Ere thy father will visit this emerald isle. 

*' Far away, on India's shore, . 

Thy brave father well I knew ; 
And we fought — Oh ! ask no more — 

On the plains of Waterloo ; 
And long will the day be, yes, long be the while, 
Ere thy father will visit this emerald isle. 
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*' Ask DO more : your father's laid, 

Cold, my boy, amoDg the brave ; 
And the grass now waves its blade 

O'er the noble warrior's grave ; 
And long will the day be — ^weep, boy, weep the 

while — 
He'll visit — Oh, never — ^this emerald isle ! *' 

'* Soldier, stop I '' — ^then Against the rock 

Fell poor Henry's little form : 
Oh f it was a croel shock ; 

Oh ! it was a bitter storm ; 
And long, very long, did the soldier watch o'er. 
In doubt that his spirit would never come more. 

At the last, he op'd his eyes. 

Looking round and round so wild : 
'< Is my father dead ?" he cries ; 

<< Soldier, has he left his child? 
Soldier, is my father dead ? 
Soldier, has my father bled f 

" Oh, my mother ! can I say. 

Can I tell the news to you ? 
Woe the day ! Oh, woe the day ! — 

Woe the day of Waterloo ! 
But, soldier, O, may be, my father's not dead : 
O say so, and blessings shall rest on your head." 

The Soldier*$ Atuwer, 

** Boy, no more ! poor luckless boy, 
Let not tears thy cheeks bedew : 
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Death, what worth didst thou destroy 
On the plains of Waterloo ^ 

'^ Round them did the cannons roar, 
Swift the deadly ballets flew ; 

Down they fell, to rise no more, 
On the plains of Waterloo. 

'^ Then did Bonaparte fast fly ; 

Then did Wellington pursue ; 
Then was heard loud victory's cry, 

On the plains of Waterloo. 

" Many a soldier, nobly brave. 
Many a youth, so good, so true, 

Are now in their cold, cold grave. 
On the plains of Waterloo. 

" Loud was heard the trumpet's swell ; 

Swiftly Death his arrows threw ; 
Conquering, lo ! your father fell. 

On the plains of Waterloo. 

" Oh, it was a dismal day ; 

Darkly rose the morning's hue : 
Why, O, Faulkner, did you stray 

To the plains of Waterloo ? 

" Yes, in truth, it was a day 
Many a widow's heart will rne : 

Many an orphan child will say, 
* Woe the day of Waterloo ! ' 
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'' But methinks that glory cries-* 
' Soldier, stop ! O how can yon 

Mourn the man who hallow'd lies 
On the plains of Waterloo ! ' " 



CAROLINE'S FRIGHT. 



The grass was all wetted with dew ; 

The brightness of daylight had pass'd ; 
The wind rustled over the yew, 

And wav'd its old boughs in the blast. 

The owlet, quite luU'd from its scream, 

No longer the echoes awoke ; 
And the moon, with its tremulous beam. 

Just ting'd the green leaves of the oak. 

No sound could be heard on the hill, 
No sound could be heard in the vale ; 

Quite hush'd was the clack of the mill. 
And hush'd was the old gossip's tale. 

And hush'd were the birds of the night. 
And hush'd was the breeze on the heath ; 

And out in each cot was the light ; 
And all was as silent as death. 

When lo ! o'er the moor a loud scream 
Was heard as the breezes blew by; 
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Now softer and softer it c^une ; 
And then died away in a sigh. 

And now it returned again ; 

And now it rose high in the air ; 
And now, through the sycamore glen, 

It seem'd like the cry of despair — 

When Caroline, roos'd from her bed, 
Flew o*er to the window, quite wild — 

*' Oh ! what is the matter?" she said ; 
" It seems like the shriek of a child ! " 

And now did the thunder roar loud ; 

And now did the fork'd lightning gleam ; 
And now did the dark watery cloud 

Extinguish the moon's yellow beam. 

And now did the scream of the child. 
And now did the cry of the owl. 

And now did the tempest so wild 
Beat agonizM Caroline's soul. 

She flew to the window again, 
She rais'd up the sash of it high ; 

When lo ! 'mong the trees in the glen, 
She heard a child's pitiful cry I 

** O, Caroline ! sweet Caroline ! 

O, do now, pray, open the door ; 
'Tis poor little Edward Divine 

Thafs lost his way over the moor. 
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'' This eveniDg, just after onr tea. 
We went oat to walk o'er the lea ; 

And I stray'd from mother away, 
To pull some red haws from the tree. 

<< And what did I do at the last?—- 
The haws were so nice and so good, 

I stayed till the evening was past, 
And then lost my way in the wood. 

*' In vain did I wander and turn, 

In vain did I look all about, 
In vain see the hill and the bourn ; 

Poor Edward could nowhere get out. 

*' Then loudly I call'd for mamma, 
And loud, very loud, was my call ; 

And loudly I callM for papa ; 
And loudly I roar'd for them all/' 

" Well, be it a lesson, my love," 

The kind Caroline gently said, 
'^ That you'll ne'er from your good mamma rove : 

And now go, sweet boy, to your bed." 



THE MURDERER. 
A Fact. 



One night in November, a dark stormy night, 
I think 'bout eleven o'clock, 
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The wind from the hills, o'er the wood and the 

grot. 
Whistled loudly, and shook the old walls of a cot 
Which «tood by the side of a rock. 

And in this old desolate cot on the heath, 

'Along moontains and valleys so wild, 
A poor farmer liy'd : he had baried his wife 
And two daughters; and now all the comfort of 
life 
Was centred in one lovely child. 

They both were undressing, preparing for bed. 

Their prayers and their supper all o'er. 
The boughs of the sycamore wav'd to and fro. 
The clock from the tower struck eleven, — when lo ! 
A murderer tapp'd at the door ! 

''Quick! quick!" said the farmer, '' John, quickly 
arise; 

There's somebody out in the cold." 
John open'd the door, and a tall man stalk'd in. 
His feelings disguis'd by hypocrisy's grin, 

And a leer, and a swagger so bold. 

'' Save ye's all ! save ye's all ! I have quite lost my 
way. 

O'er Longerton's mountain's tall height ; 
And, seeing a light in this hut, I made bold, 
The rain pours so fast, and 'tis so bitter cold, 

To beg for a shelter to-night.' 



f* 
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" O yes," said the fanner, " and welcome, my man ; 

You're heartily weleome, indeed ! " 
" Ho, ho ! " tbongbt the bmte, " say yonr prayers, 

my good friend ; 
Your life, worthy farmer, shall very soon end ; 
Ere the clock strikes, yonr heartstrings shall 
bleed." 

The fkrmer stood np the man's sapper to get. 

While many a welcome he spoke : 
The robber drew forth from his pocket a knife, 
And aim'd with one blow at the poor fanner's life : 

Alas ! it was death's cmel stroke ! 

For groaning alond — '' Cmel man ! cruel man ! " 

He stagger'd, then fell on the floor ! — 
'< O Christ ! save my soul ! and be good to my child I 
May he, by thy blood to his God reconcil'd, 
Stand among" he could utter no more. 

<<My father! my father!" shriek'd out the poor 
child : 
<< See the blood! see the blood! Oh! he's dead!" 
** Stop yonr roar I " says the murderer : '^ look at 

this knife ! 
Hush! by all — (here he stopp'd)— I will have your 
young life ! 
You squaller, to bed ! go to bed ! 



i» 



Then, snatching the baby, he look'd at his throat ; 
<* Come over," he said, << to this nook :" 
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And, pausing a moment, in desperate mood, 
He grasp'd at the knife, reeking over with blood ; 
Then look'd with a mnrderoos look. 

" Don't kill me, don't kill me," cried out the sweet 
babe; 

" Oh, don't, and I never will cry." 
The murderer stopp'd ; for a violent sound 
Of thunder was heard at the moment around. 

And lightning illumin'd the sky. 

The rain fell in torrents ; the loud thunder roll'd ; 

The mountains re-echoed each peal ; 
The clock from the tower struck the hour of the 

night; 
The tempest swept loudly o'er Longerton's height. 

And tore up the trees in the dale. 

The coorisk scream'd loudly; the door of the cot 

Flew open, and dash'd 'gainst the place 
With such a loud creaking, it struck on his heart : 
Oh, no one can witness the horrible start 
That spread o'er the murderer's face. 

The shrieks of the baby were dreadful to hear. 

As, clasping the murderer's knee. 
He look'd in his face, while for pity he prays— 
'' Oh, don't kill me, don't kill me, Sir, if you please ; 

Indeed a good boy I will be." 

The murderer paus'd; and then dash'd from his 
hand 
The knife cover'd over with blood ; 
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Then soatch'd it again — '^ He'll betray me !" he said ; 
** I'm a fool, or Fd instantly strike the boy dead : " 
And then in deep conflict he stood. 

And now once again was the dread thunder heard, 

And now did it furiously roll ; 
And now did he glance at the poor farmer's corpse ; 
And now did he groan, while the dark fiend, Re- 
morse, 

Took captive the murderer's soul ! 

*' If I murder this child " — here another loud crash 

Occasion'd a horrible start : 
'' If I murder this child— hark I that sound in the 

deU! 
O dear, it is only the old abbey bell — 

What a ibol I sueh a weak, timid heart I 

** The blood of a child !— ay, there lies the foul 
crime; 
I know our old priest in the glen 
Us'd to say that the blood of one infant was worse 
On the conscience, and ten times the penance and 
curse. 
Of twenty grown women and men. 

'^ No, no, pretty babe, I will not take your life ; 

Go from me, I'll not take your life." 
*' Then, Sir," said the baby, not able to stand, 
/* If you please. Sir, be good now, and throw from 
your hand 
That bloody, that red bloody knife." 
F 3 
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Then, flinging tlie knife on the ground, he tum'd 
round, 

And runiniag*d a chest o'er and o'er : 
At length, in a comer, a few pounds he got ; 
Then off in a gallop he flew from the cot, 

And swiftly fled over the moor. 

But He who sees every event of our lives, 

From whom nothing secret is hid. 
With tender compassion look'd down from his 

throne, 
And heard the poor farmer's last agoniz'd groan. 

And mark'd what the murderer did. 

And order'd it so, that, in process of time, 
The man was detected, and brought 

To a neighbouring prison, and there well secnr'd ; 

But no proof or evidence could be procured, 
Though all information was sought. 

And now next assizes arriv'd, and the court. 

The judge, and the jury were met : 
The jury commanded the murderer out, 
Who soon was received with a violent shout — 

But vain, for no proof could they get. 

At length, some one thought of the poor little child, 

And off a swift messenger ran. 
And brought him : but just as he glanc'd at the 

crowd. 
The poor baby started, and shriek'd out so loud, 

** Let me off! there's the knife ! there's the man !" 
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<< Enough/' said the jory, " we've now proof enough, 

The murderer surely shall die ! " 
" O yes, by all means/' said the court, " by all 

means." 
So forward the villain was brought in his chaiiMi, 
. And hang'd on a gallows so high. 

And now, every night when the tempest blows 
wild 

O'er Longerton's mountain's tall height. 
The nfurderer's gibbet is seen on the heath. 
While, swinging, the grim ghastly spectre of death 

Presents a most horrible sight ! 

And oft as the traveller goes on his way. 

He stops on his journey awhile. 
To look at this gibbet, so high on the mount, 
Then sighs and grows pale at the peasant's account 

Of Moran, the murderer vile ! 



THE LETTER-CARRIER DOG. 

A Fact. 



A GENTLEMAN, lately, who liv'd at Dromore, 

Amidst the wild trees of a dell, 
Possess'd a fine dog, a most beautiful pet, 
With coat all so mottled, and ears just like jet, 

And the family call'd him Fidelle. 
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This gentleman's sister liv'd two or three miles 

Away, near Revalladon bog ; 
And whenever he wanted to send her the news. 
It might be some letters, or kind billet-doax, 

He instantly summoned the dog. 

^was always the case, when you scolded this dog, 

Hefd set off to Summerset Creek, 
The name of the place where his good master's 

friend 
Resided, and there would fhe animal spend • 

Perhaps two or three days in the week. 

So, tying the letter around his white neck, 
He'd scold him and threaten him well : 

Away through the woods, like a poor frighten'd 
doe, 

Which strives from pursuers and hunters to go. 
Would instantly scamper Fidelle. 

As soon as the sister her note would peruse. 

She'd call for her paper and pen ; 
Then, scolding the poor dog in accents of scorn. 
He'd dart home fronted, o'er brake and o'er 
bourn, 

And take back her answer again. 



GUSTAVUS. 

TwAs eve, and the gay busy bee 
To slumber had suddenly fied, 
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And the boughs of the sycamore tree 
Wav'd gently o'er Caroline's head. 

The beams of the son had grown pale^ 
And faintly reflected their power, 

And the breath of the soft evening gale 
Just swept o'er the wild mountain flower. 

'' Ah I what keeps Gustavns away ? 

Ah I what can detain him so long? 
My brother, O why do you stay 

Olenaladine's mountains among? 

'' He rose at the last beaming star, 
And went, with his pointers, to fowl : 

But hark to that echo afar, 
It sounds like the old Irish howl ! 

'< And what is that woe-looking crowd ? 

And why does that cry rend the air ? 
And what is that sad bloody shroud ? 

And what is that funeral-bier?" 

Alas 1 'twas Gustavns's bier. 

That wound down the steep mountain's sides ; 
But no, not a tear — ^not one tear — 

Escap'd from poor Caroline's eyes. 

But she fainted ; for dear to her heart 
Was he who lay gasping in death : 

The gun had mistaken its part, 
And robb'd poor Gustavus of breath. 
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A TRUE CIRCUMSTANCE. 



A SHORT time after the Rebellion in Ireland, in 
the year 1798, 1 happened to be in the county of 
Wexford ; and, one evening, walking in the conn- 
try with a friend, we were accosted by a yoong 
woman, who, with wild look and manner, stopped 
to speak to ns. '* Don't be frightened,*' said my 
friend, seeing me look alarmed ; " it is poor Mary, 
—mad Mary : she never does harm. Poor thing ! 
she has suffered grievously by this cruel rebellion. 
In one night, her husband, her house, and child 
were burned; and poor Mary, the pride and 
beauty, I am told, of the village, lost her senses. 
She now rambles about, supported by the peasan- 
try, who are all fond of her, a melancholy monu- 
ment, indeed, of the wreck of human reason ! — 
Sometimes she will spend whole days and nights 
In the woods and mountains, or in tiie old abbey 
of Glenruddick, binding into wreaths and garlands 
the weeds, the me, and nightshade, which grow 
on its walls.'' 

While my friend was speaking, poor Mary stood, 
unconscious of what was siud, with her eyes fixed 
on the river, and twisting some long grass about 
her fingers. She then started, as if from a pro- 
found reverie, and, with much wildness, spoke 
nearly as follows. 
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'* Miss Anne! sweet Miss Anne! sure they all say 
I'm mad, 
Indeed, t'other day in the village 'twas said ; 
Believe me, 'twas said : but no, I'm not mad : 
Pray give me a riband to bind round my head, 
A riband for poor Mary, — 
A nice red riband for poor Mary. 

" Do give roe, Miss Anna, that rosy so red : 

No, no, I'll not have it, Miss Anna ; no, no : 
I've a great mind to go and to lay my poor head 
On Olenmalnre's mountain all cover'd with snow. 
I think it would do me good, 
Much good it would do poor Mary. 

** Why then. Miss Anne, isn't it a wonder they 
killed little Neddy?— my little chUd?'-4ny little 
doat? 

** The rebels all bum'd our hut on the heath. 

Sura lin, sura lay. 
While, down by the old tower on Olenmalure hill, 

Sura lin, sura lay, 
The blood of my Billy in torrents did flow. 

Sura lin, sura lay. 

" Oh ! it was a woe sight for poor Mary ! and 
Mary grew mad, so they say : poor Mary ! — What 
makes you cry. Miss Anne ? Don't cry : it's a sad 
thing to cry I 
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'' The wind how it blows ! and the tree how it 
shakes ! 
Snra lin, sora lay. 
And my heart is so cold! and my poor bosom 
aches! 
Sura lin,. snra lay. 

" They took little Ned, with his pretty bine eyes, 

Coora chru, coora chm. 
And they stabb'd his poor heart, and they stifled 
his cries ! 

Coora chm, coora chm. * 

" I wish I was laid in my coffin to-night, 

Sara lin, snra lay, 
With three candles lighting, and two sheets so 
white, 

Snra lin, snra lay. 

" Bat the son is np, and I must go 

Where daffodils and cowslips grow ; 

This night, Miss Anne, my bed must be 

The heath which grows under the mnlberry tree. 

'^ Why then isn't it a wonder. Miss Anne, they 
killed Uttle Neddy ?--my little child?— my little 
doat? 

" They then wash'd their hands, covered over with 
blood. 
Sura lin, snra lay, ■ 
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In the little clear stream which runs down by the 
wood, 
Sura lin, sura lay. 

" I wish I was laid in my coffin to-night. 

Sura lin, sura lay, 
With three candles lighting, and two sheets so 
white, 

Sura lin, sura lay. 

** But the sun is up, and I must go 

Where daffodils and cowslips grow : 

This night, Miss Anne, my bed must be 

The heath which grows under the mulberry tree. 

*^ And then, 'mong the old abbey arches I'll creep. 
And I'll sleep, sweet Miss Anne, O, so soundly I'll 

sleep ! 
With weeds all about me, my head on a stone, 
I'll think of my Billy and Neddy, who're gone. 

*' My sweet little Ned, with his pretty white hair, 

Coora chru, coora chru : 
My life I'd have given for this baby so dear, 

Coora chru, coora chru. 

'< Why then isn't it a wonder. Miss Anne, that 
they killed little Neddy ? he was such a pretty lit- 
tle baby ! — Well, it's no matter : but then I think — 

<<J wish, sweet Miss Anne, I wai» laid in the 
ground. 
Sura lin, sura lay. 

G 
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<< What makes yon cry, Miss Anne ? Are yoa 
crying for Billy, or for Neddy?— my little child?— 
my little doat? 

<< The wind how it blows ! and the tree how it 
shakes ! 
Sura lin, sora lay, 
And my heart is so cold ! and my poor bosom 
aches ! 
Sura lin, snra lay. 

^' Bat the san is np, and I must go 
Where daffodils and cowslips grow. 

*' They took little Ned, with his pretty blue eyes, 

Coora chru, coora chru. 
And they stabb'd his poor heart, and they stifled 
his cries ! 

Coora chru, coora chru. 

** Look at him now ! See the blood on his cheek ! 
See the flames ! See my Billy, how he gasps for 
breath ! Stop your murderous hand, villains ! — 
stop your hand ! — Good-bye, ladies ; good-bye.^ 

She then left us, and fled with astonishing rapi- 
dity up a high mountain. We saw her no more ; 
but in some years following learned from an old 
peasant, that, after wandering a length of time 
among the woods and mountains in cold and wretch- 
edness, this unfortunate young woman at last found 
a refuge from her woes in an early grave. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 

A true Story. 



A GENTLEMAN, lately, had brought from afar 

A very fine Newfoundland dog ; 
Its coat was quite silky and soft to the touch, 
And all in the house lov'd the animal much, 

And caird it, in jest, << Honest Mog." 

This gentleman liy'd among streamlets and trees. 

Amid a fine fertilized down ; 
And often, gay mirth aqd good dinners to seek. 
He'd go, may be, two or three times in the week. 

To dine at a neighbouring town. 

And when night came on, they would say to the dog, 
" Come, Mog, take the big lantern quick. 

And go for your master : now, make no delay ; 

You'll find him, I think, with a Mr. Du Fray ; 
And, here, take this coat and this stick." 

Then Mog in her mouth the lantern would grasp 

With such an expert, nimble knack ; 
And then his great-coat, his strong shoes, and oak 

stick. 
Were brought by a grey-headed servant, call'd 
Dick, 
And tied with a cord on Mog's back. 
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Away then wonld Moggy fly down through the 
lawn, 
While the honse, all in laughter, wonld gaze ; 
And, like a good servant by faithfnlness led, 
She never would stop till she knock'd with her 
head 
At the hall-door at Mr. Du Fray's. 

If the master din'd elsewhere, a servant was sent 

To let him know Moggy was come : 
Then home would good Mog and her master set oat. 
Amid all the loud acclamation and shout 

Of merriment, laughter, and fun. 



THE SWEET LITTLE COT BY THE SIDE 
OF THE LAKE. 

To Eton's great school, by the dawn of to-morrow, 

John, William, and I, our long journey must take ; 
But nothing we go from with half so much sorrow 

As yon little cot by the side of the lake : 
That dear little cot, with its sweet blooming flowers, 

Not even cold winter, so blowing and bleak, 
Could lessen, with all its tyrannical powers, 

One charm of this dear little cot by the lake. 

That dear little cot, with its apple tree growing. 
Its porch by the door, for the brown speckled 
heu. 
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And also the cock, which each day prondly crow- 

Woald echo all over the valley and glen : 
Its gay little gate, and its nice rustic paling, 

To keep ont this hen, and this cock, and the 
drake; 
While, every fine evening, our little boat sailing. 

So lovely would look on the waves of the lake. 

That dear little cot, with the willow trees round it, 

The daisies and daffodils all in full bloom. 
With fields, and with meadows, and hedges around 

it, 
All spangled with cowslips and cover'd with 
broom : 
Its nice yarrow sprigs, and its wild roses blushing, 
Its woodbine so gay, with its bright crimson 
streak. 
And that streamlet, so rapidly through the rocks 
gushing, 
And then running down near the cot by the lake. 

That dear little cot, with its beautiful hedges. 
Its cowslips and primroses scattered about. 
Its clear flowing streamlet, with brooklime and 
sedges. 
The snug habitation of many a trout. 
How often, at evening, when tea would be ended. 
Our nets, and our hooks, and our rods would we 
take; 
6 8 
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And then, by the faithful old Cato attended, 
We'd fish in the stream by the side of the lake. 

And oft would we go to pull osiers and switches, 

To make a nice crib for the linnet and lark ; 
And then would we skip o'er the hedges and 
ditches, 

And whistle and sing till the eyening grew dark. 
And then would we say, as fast home we'd adjourn. 

All laughing so loud at some frolicsome freak, 
** Adieu till to-morrow, and then we'll retam. 

To visit our dear little cot by the lake." 

The kindest old woman there iiv'd in this cottage, 

Poor Mary — her goodness I never can tell ; 
To be sure, I mast say she was just in her dotage. 

But then, poor old Mary, we lov'd you right well.' 
Sweet cottage, farewell ! and farewell to old Mary ! 

Poor Mary ! her apples and oaten bread cake, 
How kindly she'd bring us, when hungry and 
weary. 

We'd stop at her sweet little cot by the lake. 

And there would we linger, to hear some old story, 
Told twenty times o'er, but we'd listen again — 

How William, brave William, was landed in glory, 
And in the Rebellion what numbers were slain. 

And then of some goblin, some fairy, or spectre. 
That ns'd with such horror to make them all 
quake ; 
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And then how old Cromwell, that great English 
Hector, 
Bestow'd on her grandsire those lands by the 
lake. 

One evening last winter, — how well I remember ! 

The wind whistled sadly, and loadly did blow ; 
I think it was jast 'bout the first of December ; 

I know all the moontains were cover'd with snow : 
And fiercely the tempest swept over the tower, 

O dear, how the abbey and belfry did shake ! 
So great were its gusts, and so strong was its 
power, 

It almost threw down the sweet cot by the lake. 

A gay little boat, which at times lay at anchor. 
Was now high and dry on the green meadow 
haul'd : 
Says William and John, '' Let as get in the Span- 
ker;" 
For so was this gay little boat always caird. 
*' Are you mad, children dear? are you mad?" 
says old Mary : 
<< For your own and the blessed Saint Jerome's 
sake, 
"Oh, don't venture out in an evening so dreary; 
Just look at those black swelling waves of the 
lake!" 

Like the wild winds which blew were those words 
of old Mary's, 
As off to the boat we all scamp'riogly set ; 
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But just, I think, opposite old Mr. Gary's, 

There blew sach a sqaail as I sure can't forget ; 
The waves rag^d so high, and the tempest so 
howling, 
O dear, how poor William did shiver and shake I 
At length, the boat sunk ! while the waves, kindly 
rolling, 
Threw us out near the cot by the side of the 
lake. 

She shriekM when she saw us ; then off set old 
Mary, 

To tell at papa's all our doleftil mishap ; 
And then, like a kind and benevolent fairy, 

She brought us a bundle of clothes in her lap. 
And, think of her goodness, she ne'er told a crea^ 
ture. 

Papa or mamma,— only Barbara Blake : 
No, Mary, we ne'er can forget your good-nature, 

Nor your sweet little cot by the side of the lake. 

But the evening is gone ; and the moon, brightly 
beaming, 
Foretels that to-morrow will be a fine day : 
Farewell! every night in our sleep, when we're 
dreaming, 
We'll think of those scenes by the lake far away. 
We'll think of our home ; and the sweet recollec- 
tion 
Will touch our young hearts, yes, with sorrow 
they'll ache ; 
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For ever with feelings of strongest dejection 
We'll think of oar friends, and this cot by the 
lake. 

Bat soon will pass over the winter so dreary, 

And then sweet vacation will come back again : 
Then hie for the wild woods! and hie for old 
Mary ! 

And hie for the lake, and the grove, and the 
glen ! 
Yes, hie for the tender, kind-hearted old Mary ! 

And hie for her apples and oaten-bread cake ! 
Again will we stop when we're hungry and weary. 

Again will we visit her cot by the lake. 
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Come here, little William, and read this sweet 

story. 
How Jesus, the fountain of life and of glory. 
Was slain for our sins upon Calvary's mountain. 
Surrounded by insults and ills beyond counting. 

Oh, see those bless'd eyes, how in cold death they 
languish! 

Oh, hear those sweet accents exclaiming, in an- 
guish, 

<< My Father, my Father, why hast thou forsaken 

Thy Son ?— O let pity thy bosom awaken ! *' 
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Oh, see all those women, so moarnfally standing f 
The soldiers drawn op! the centnrion command- 
ing! 
The poor blessed Mary most piteonsly crying ! 
And Christ in the midst of such agonies dying ! 

The veil of the Temple was rent quite asunder ! 
While every heart shndder'd with awe and with 

wonder ! 
The sun becomes dark ! and the dead, disencnm- 

ber'd 
Of death's icy chain, quit the grave where they 

slumber'd ! 

Yon see now, dear William, what sin has com- 
pleted ; 

Then O how shonld sin, odions monster, be hated ! 

Oh ! fly from him, William, wherever yon meet 
him. 

Nor stop for one moment to foster or greet him. 
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A Fact, the OutUnes of which were i0ken from a 
Paragraph in a late interesting PubUcatum, 



By the side of a hill, in the midst of some trees, 
A nice little farming-honse stood, 
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With gay pretty gardens all hedg*!! ronnd with box : 
To the left rose some white perpendicular rocks ; 
To the right was a hazel nut wood. 

And in this nice cottage a yonng farmer liv'd, 

With Kate, and a sweet little boy, 
Abont three years of age, the young farmer's de- 
light, 
His pleasure by day, and his pleasure by night, 

His treasure, his wealth, and his joy. 

His tears were scarce dry for a wife that he lov'd. 

The wife of his bosom and youth ; 
And now of all comfort and Mary bereft, 
This sweet little baby was all that was left, 

And he lov'd him with ardour and truth. 

This farmer had also, for many years past, 

A faithful old dog, call'd Fidelle ; 
And with this old dog little Hal lov'd to play, 
By the side of the cot, at the close of the day. 

For Hal lov'd this faithful dog weU. 

One cold winter's morning, the farmer got up, 

With Hal, blooming Hal, and his dog. 
And went, with a basket of seed in his hand. 
To sow early wheat in a large piece of land 
Which lay by the side of a bog. 

So bent on his work was this active yonng man, 
He never miss'd Harry, who strayed 
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Far away through the forest and woodlands, and 

then, 
Quite wearied, the baby went down to the glen. 
And sat 'neath a mnlberry shade. 

At length, the young farmer miss'd Harry, and cried, 

" My child ! Oh, he's gone ! Oh, my child ! " 
Then darting o'er hedges and ditches and all, 
He sprang, like a doe, o'er his high garden-wall, 
And rush'd to the cottage quite wild. 

But Hal was not there : and he set out again. 

Through low lands and high lands all round ; 
And then, like a madman, he flew through the 

shade 
Of the hazel nut wood, searching round every 
glade — 
But Harry could nowhere be found. 

And now we'll return to the babe, whom we left 

Sitting down in the wood on a stone, 
His little heart sobbing, as if it would break : 
Indeed it would make all your bosoms to ache. 
To hear his poor pitiful moan. 

With Fidelle by his side, who had follow'd him 
close, 
Poor faithful, good-natnr'd Fidelle ! 
Who look'd in his face, and then forward, then 

growl'd. 
And, sitting down softly, he dismally howl'd, 
And then gallop'd home through the dell. 
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Arrived at the honse, on the table he jamp'd, 

And seiz'd on a loaf of white bread : 
In vain did the fanner, and old Kate, and all, 
In vain did they ball onf, and sqaall out, and call ; 
Fidelle like tibe lightning had fled. 

O'er hedges and ditches, o'er meadows and fields, 

Fidelle scamper'd swiftly along, 
To bring little Harry this piece of whi\e bread : 
But what was the dog's apprehension and dread, 

When lo ! little Harry was gone ! 

Away set Fidelle np the hill, down the vale ; 

But Harry could nowhere be found : 
Then off to the river, and stood on the brink. 
Such sense in her face, you would really think 

She was going to say, << Oh, he's drowu'd I " 

Then down to the edge of the river she went. 
And plung'd headlong into the flood, 

And, barking and growling, she swam all about ; 

Then, quite disappointed, jnmp'd hastily out. 
And ran back again to the wood. 

A mouldering abbey stood hid in this wood ; 

And off to the abbey she set. 
And rang'd through the rubbish, the weeds, and 

long grass, 
The vaults, and the arches ; but nowhere, alas I 

She found out her sweet little pet. 

She flew np the belfry ; then ran down again ; 
Then frisk'd to the altar of stone ; 

H 
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Then flew round the tomb of a warrior old ; 
And then, sitting down, knit her eyebrows, and 
howl'd 
A loud and a pitifnl moan. 

Again she sat down, and again did she howl, 

Sach a howl ! Oh, poor faithful Fidelle t 
Bnt, just as she tum'd from the abbey to go, 
She spied little Harry, the pictare of woe^ 
Asleep in a wet dripping cell I 

His frock was tiim'd up round his pretty white 
neck, 
And his hands they were folded acrosa. 
And his sweet little cheek, once so red, was now 

laid. 
Like a rose faded quite in the evening's cold shade, 
On a stone, coYer*d over with moss. 

At length, sighing deeply, the sweet baby woke. 

And open*d his pretty blue eyes : 
" Oh, where am I ? what is this ugly old wall ? 
And where is old Kate, and my father, and all ?" 

While echo'd the vaults with his cries. 

But think of the joy of poor faithful Fidelle, 

When sweet little Harry she spied ; 
She frisk'd, and she bark'd, and she caper'd for 

joy» 

And fawu'd, and leap'd up on her favourite boy, 
And laid the white bread by his side. 
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Delighted was Harry tD«ee poor Fldelle, 
And dang with much joy ronnd her neck : 

<' O, Fidelle ! O, Fidelle ! take me up on your 
back, 

And let me ride home to n|y father, and Jack, 
And to Kate, and to Peggy, and Beck." 

But senseless Fidelle understood not the child. 
But wbin'd, and look'd up in his face ; 

Then pull'd his stuff rochet; then whin'd as before; 

Then wistfully look'd towards the old Gothic door; 
And then gallopp'd off in a race. 

The moment poor Hal miss'd the dog, he set up 

Soch a loud, such a heart-pierdng cry t 
Such torrents of tears from his blue eyes did pour. 
Such moaning, soch shivering, such trembling all 
o'er. 
You'd think the poor baby would die. 

Then, leaving the abbey, he stray'd to the wood, 
Looking round with a sad plaintive moan ; 

And came back again, sobbing out, ** Where's Fi- 
delle?" 

Then, passing the yew tree, went into his cell. 
And sat on the moss-cover*d stone. 

The night now approach'd, and the scream of the 
owl 
Fiird poor little Harry with fright : 
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<* Take me home/' now he cried, while the wing of 

the bat, 
Flying low to the ground, touch'd his little straw 

hat: 
^* Bring a candle : Oh, is there no light ? 

<^ If yon please, bring a candle : " alas ! pretty 
babe! 
The walls only echoed your moan. 
But the best of my tale — Hal had now ceas*d to 

weep, 
Forgetting his grief in a sound balmy sleep, 
As he lay on the moss-cover'd stone. 

Most soundly he slept till the morning, and then 

All his grief and his cries were set up : 
*^ O, where is my father, and where is old Kate? 
I'm hungry : O, do bring me something to eat ; 
. Some bread, or some milk in a cup ! 



\*f 



But what was his joy, when he spied kind Fidelle 
Peeping out of the green ivy leaves 

With a large piece of bread in his mouth ! And 
now see 

How the poor faithful animal looks in such glee. 
As she skips o'er the tombs and the graves. 

Then straight to the cell, with her loaf of white 
bread. 
She scamper'd—O faithful Fidelle f 
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And there did she find little Harry once more. 
With a tear on each pretty pale cheek, as before, 
Sitting up in the wet dripping cell ! 

And strange that the owl, which had frighten'd him 
so, 
Now came to his side to be fed, 
Looking up in his face, like an alderman grand, 
And, wet with the dew of the night, would she 
stand. 
Requesting some crumbs of white bread. 

The moment she got them, she flew to her nest, 

Built up by the side of the dome, 
To feed both her young ones, who open'd their 

beak 
With a hoarse hollow cry, and a discordant squeak. 

To welcome their good mother home. 

And think of two ravens, a bat, and a rook. 

As soon as they rose from their bed, 
Would also to sweet little Harry repair. 
Who lov'd with those ravens and young birds to 
share 
His poor scanty scrap of white bread. 

And there, like a king on Ids throne, in the midst 

Sweet Harry would sit on the stone : 
A bit to the raven, a bit to the rook, 
A bit to the bat, as he lay in his nook ; 
And then would he think of his home* 
H 3 
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And then "would he cry, and then look at those 
birds, 
Who his poor little mind would divert ; 
And then would there come, in a slow, solemn 

pace, 
With black-and-white garb, looking up in his face, 
A gay smirking magpie so pert. 

You'd really think it was going to say, 

'^ O, pray, Sir, now what brings you here V 
And then would it fly to the mountains so wild. 
And leave this sweet, innocent, desolate child. 
The picture of grief and despair. 

His poor little heart was just broke, and cold Death 

Seem'd waiting the baby's release ; 
His cheek lost its glow, and his bones got so bare. 
And his lips got so white, and the big bitter tear 

Would pour down his innocent face. 

The bread which Fidelle us'd to bring him each 
day. 
He'd give to the birds ; but no more 
Would he eat ; but, quite thirsty, he'd drink from 

ariU 
Which ran down the side of a neighbouring hill, 
And flow'd by the old Gothic door. 

And then would he clasp both his sweet little hands, 
And slowly walk back to the cell ; 
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And then woald be sob; ^wbile tbe tear on his 

cheek 
The woe of this sweet baby's feelings would speaks 
But let us return to Fidelle,-— 

Who every morning repeated her work, 
With bread or cold meat in her mouth : 

And though she was beat, and tum'd out, and 
call'd oft. 

Yet still she ne'er heeded, but scamper'd aloft 
Up the hill to the wood towards the south. 

" Well, really, now," said the farmer, one day, 
<* I think Fidelle's ways very strange. 

With such regularity, every day. 

With bread or with something to scamper away. 
And then o'er the forest to range. 



*^ I've a great mind to follow, and see where she 
goes." 

<< O dear ! " said old Kate, << what to do?" 
<< Indeed," said the farmer,— then, after a pause, 
*' For such odd proceedings Fidelle has some cause : 

You'll find what I say to be true." 

The farmer had just wip'd a tear from his cheek ; 

For Harry's remembrance would steal 
O'er his heart, when, at evening, he'd sit in his 

room, 
His work for the day finish'd off, and the moon 

Would beam o'er his cottage so pale. 
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For Harry was dear to this young farmer's heart: 

" I'd have died to have 8av*d you, my boy ! " 
His constant expression; and then would he sob, 
While his breast with a fond father's anguish would 
throb — 
" Oh, Harry, my treasure ! my joy ! 

^ My Mary's sweet likeness I my Mary's last gift i 

As clasp'd in her dying embrace, 
She left me this baby : * Receive him,' she cried ; 
Then look'd up to heaven, claspM her hands, and 
then died ! 

Then fled like an angel of peace." 

And now would the young farmer sorrow and 
weep, 
And think of his wife and his boy ; 
And now, in his anguish of heart would he say, 
'' Oh, black was the morning, and black was the 
day,— 
The day that I lost all my joy. 

<'^ut the gipsies, who lately were seen in this 
place, 

Have taken my darlihg, I know ; 
And Heaven will listen, and pity my prayer. 
And Heaven, in mercy, will teach me to bear 

This heavy, this heart-rending blow." 

Fidelle on the hearth-stone was lying asleep ; 
But now, as the evening drew on. 
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She Started, and, seizing a large piece of bread — 
<< Come back now, Fidelle ! "— but Fidelle quickly 
fled. 
And gallopp'd the forest along. 

The evening blew cold, and the farmer stood op, 

And followed Fidelle to the wood ; 
And there, in the midst of a dark ivy grot. 
He came to the very identical spot 

Where the belfry and old abbey stood. 

The tempest swept over the ivy-dad wall ; 

The brightness of daylight bad pass'd ; 
The grass was all wet with the cold dripping dew, 
Which fell from the leaves of the desolate yew, 

As it wav'd its old boughs in the blast. 

And now what's the cause why this young farmer's 
heart 
With Hope's sweet illusions did swell ! 
And what was the cause why his bosom beat high? 
And what made him tremble, and what made him 
sigh, 
As he walk'd towards the wet dripping cell ? 

Twas nature, or, rather, 'twas nature's own God, 

Who guided and manag'd it i^l ; 
For there sat sweet Harry, quite cold, and just 

dead, 
Wet with many a tear, and his sweet little head 

Leaning up 'gainst the wet dripping wall. 
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The father's wild look, and his start, and his scream. 

Come, Moore, here's a sabject for yon, 
Or for Byron ; but not for a poor pen like mine : 
O no ; for such scenes, in the shackles of rhyme, 
Can only be drawn by a few! 

The natural soil for the sorrowing child> 
The parent's fond heart and fond arms, 

Soon brought back the sparkling to sweet Harry's 
eyes, 

Soon chang'd to a smile all his grief and his sighs, 
While health ting'd his cheek with her charms. 

One word, and no more,— just to say how Fidelle 

Was lov'd by each one in the cot ; 
And when Fidelle died, near the fountain's clear 

wave. 
The father's own hand made this animal's grave, 

And a tear consecrated the spot. 

A tear from sweet Hal, who each evening wonld 
steal, 
When tasks and school-hours were gone by, 
To jivave the light willow, and make the boughs 

bend 
O'er the grave of this truly affectionate friend. 
And there would he bitterly cry. 
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Brightly rose the cheerfbl morn, 
With antamnal beauties crown'd ; 

Lightly way'd the yellow corn. 
Scattering plenty ail around ; 

When, with bosom gay and light, 

Sally sought the mountain's height. 

Tann'd was Sally's pretty face ; 

Sally car'd not — Sally's heart, 
Fill'd with innocence and peace, 

Knew not pride or envy's smart ; 
Bat through woodlands, light and gay, 
Sally blithely tripp'd away. 

Every morn, at break of day, 
When the sun his beauty yields, 

Sally hasted fast away 
To the rich and yellow fields ; 

While the woodlands, wild and gay. 

Echoed to sweet Sally's lay. 

Gleaning 'mong the ripen'd wheat, 
Sally work'd and Sally sung, 

And, with harmony replete, 
Olow'd her wild and tuneful tongue ; 

While Dame Nature sat and smil'd, 

Listening to her simple child. 
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Freckled was her cheek — but no, 
Sally car'd not ; still she drew 

O'er her brow her straw hat low, 
Just to shade her eyes of blue; 

While the rose, when daylight breaks. 

Was not brighter than her cheeks. 

Who is this that's coming on 
O'er the wild and heathy way ? 

I declare, 'tis little John — 
Johnny, with his dog so say, — 

Pretty little Johnny Dane, 

Pride of all the village train. 

Johnny lov'd this little dog, 
Calling it his << pretty Fan ;" 

O'er the moor or o'er the bog. 
Still by Johnny's side it ran, 

And this mom with John did roam. 

Calling Sally to her home. 

'* Breakfast's ready ! sister, haste ! 

^an can tell you — Fanny, speak ; 
Breakfast's ready ! — such a feast ! — 

Eggs, and milk, and oaten cake ! 
Sister, come, and hide your sheaves 
Underneath the chesnut leaves." 

Taking Johnny by the hand, 
Sally kiss'd his cheek ; and then. 
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O'er the rocky piece of land, 

Rising from the western glen, 
Sally, Johnny, little Fan, 
Throogh the dewy forest ran. 

There arriv'd, and breakfast ate, 

Sally went again to glean ; 
But the sun's transcendent heat. 

With intolerable beam, 
Darting down on Sally's head, 
Bade her seek the leafy shade. 

'* I am tir'd, sweet John, Fm tir'd : 
How shall I take home my sheaves ? — 

Sheaves, you know, that yon desir'd 
rd hide beneath the chesnat leaves. 

Help me, John, or how shall I 

Ever gain the mountain high?" 

<< Stop !— my littie car I'll tie 

To the back of nimble Fan, 
With a cord, which I will buy, — 

Never was so good a plan I 
There, yon see, how nice she'll draw 
All your sheaves of wheaten straw. 

Sally laughed, and Johnny ran 

Down the sunny meadow far. 
Hastening back, with nimble Fan 

Hamess'd to the little car : 
I 
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*' Now, you see, how nice she'll draw 
All your sheaves of wheaten straw." 

Then the yellow wheaten ears 

In the little car they put, 
While gay Fan, in fall course, steers 

Homeward to sweet Sally's hut ; 
She and John, with hearts so light. 
Laughing at the funny sight. 

Now in canter, now in trot, 
Through the wilderness A far, 

Through the wood, and by the grot, 
Fanny with her little car. 

Homeward, still the trees among, 

Fanny gaily trudg'd along. 

Now each day, when sunset flings 
Lustre o'er the heathy way, 

Sally gleans, and Sally sings. 
Chanting to the woodlands gay. 

Skipping, like a sylph, along, 

With gay Fan and bonny John. 

Every eve, the little car, 

By this useful Fanny led. 
Long before the evening-star 

O'er the woods its light hath shed. 
Hill, and dale, and mountain braves. 
Bringing home sweet Sally's sheaves. 
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Every evening^ when the lake, 

Trembling, shews the landscape's charms, 
Youthful Edwin loves to take 

Pretty Richmond in his arms ; 
Then to Raven's Rock hell steer, 
With his little brother dear. 

Up the hill, and^down the vale, 
Edwin takes this favourite child. 

Through the wood, and through the dale. 
O'er the heathy mountain wild ; 

While the baby, in deUght, 

Views around the pretty sight. 

Twenty summers now had roU'd 
O'er the head of this young swain, 

And the baby, two years old, 
Smil'd, and talk'd, and smil'd again. 

Viewing round the rural farm, 

Perch'd on graceful Edwin's arm. 

Twas the prettiest thhig to see 
Edwin's love for this sweet child ; 

Edwin's joy and Edwin's glee 
When the baby laugh'd or smil'd ; 

How he'd hug him in his arms, 

Gazing on his infant charms t 
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Edwin was the sweetest yoath, 
Gentle, captivating, kind ; 

Knowledge and religions troth 
Threw their lustre o'er his mind ; 

While the Gk>d whom Edwin lov'd 

With benignant smile approved. 

Not for crowds or parties gay 
Did the youthful Edwin pine ; 

Edwin sought the lovely ray 
Found at Virtue's holy shrine. 

And the brilliant beam he press'd 

Closely to his ardent breast. 

Edwin felt no foolish flame 
For the gay and stately dome ; 

All sweet Edwin's pride and aim 
Was to shine and please — ai home; 

While the household group ador'd, 

And their blessings fondly pour'd* 

Father, mother, sisters, all. 
Each their share of love receiv'd : 

Duty call'd — ^her sacred call 
Was by Edwin well obey'd : 

Yes, to please, let others roam ; 

His the task to please at home. 

Now 111 of the baby speak. 
Who soon lost his rosy hnie ; 
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Sickness o'er his pretty cheek 

Its relentless, pale hand drew ; 
While cold Death upheld his dart, 
Aiming at the baby's heart. 

<< Off, sad tyrant !" Edwin cried, 
** Thou Shalt not this baby take." 

Then he clasp'd his hands, and sigh'd, 
Sigh'd as if his heart would break ; 

" No, my pretty baby dear, 

No, cold Death shall not come near." 

Death made no reply, bat drew 

From his case a sharpened dart. 
Which with steady hand he threw 

'Gainst the trembling baby's heart 
Lo, he writhes ! and sighs ! Tis o'er f 
Baby, thou wilt sigh no more ! 

Death, thou art a cruel foe ! 

Pity never touch'd thee. Death ! 
Young and lovely, all laid low, 

Blasted by thy deadly breath ! 
Blasted by thy barbarous power ! 
Blasted in one little hour t 

Long did Edwin mourn this babe ; 

Long was his remembrance dear ; 
Often on his little grave 

Fell the gentle Edwin's tear ; 
I 8 
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While he made the ivillows wave, 
Sheltering o'er sweet Richmond's grave. 



HYMN. 



On my knees I ask thy blessing : 
Guard and guide me throngh the day, 

Screen me from the world's delusions. 
Strew thy mercies o'er my way. 

O my God, I'm just commencing 
life, and its tempestuous road ; 

Let me stand among thy children, 
Wash'd in Jesus' precious blood. 

Rescue me from childhood's folly, 

Tell me I must shortly die ; 
Tell me, when that hour approaches, 

Thou and Christ will both stand by,— 

And thou'lt take my happy spirit 
Up, to dwell with thee above. 

There to sing, with holy angels, 
Ra'nsom'd by my Saviour's love. 
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ELEGY. 

The clock has struck six, and I'll from my pillow ; 
^is wet with the tears that have dropp'd from 
mine eyes ; 
And then I will go where the cypress and willow 
Bend over the grave where my sweet mother 
lies. 

And then by her side will I tell her my feelings, 
O yes, to her shade all my griefs I'll impart ; 

O yes, I will tell her, with bitter bewailings, 
1*11 tell her — her child has a sorrowful heart. 

When I'm sick, and my heart throbs with many a 
sorrow, 
Who'll sit by my side and sweet comfort impart? 
While pointing with smiles to the dawn of to-mor- 
row. 
Who'll cheer with hope's sweet beams my deso- 
late heart ? 

Who now, with the voice of maternal affection, 
Will soothe each sad feeling to comfort and rest? 

Who now will dispel every care and dejection, 
Restoring sweet sunshine again to my breast f 

My mother ! O, oft will sad memory's feehng 

Bring back to my bosom the mother so dear : 
O, oft, very oft, will remembrance, recalling 
. Her virtues, excite from my heart the sad tear. 
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My mother ! O, can I forget thee ? O, never ! 

O n9 ; surely iTo ; but, as life journeys on, 
Most truly, most ardently will I endeavour 

To copy the virtues of her that is gone. 

Jhat little old church, where my mother is lyings 
Will always be dear, inexpressibly dear : 

O, oft will its Urches re-echo my sighing ; 
O, oft win they witness my heart's bitter tear. 

O, oft, at that hour when the bright moon is shin- 
ing, 
Away from the world and the world's busy throng. 

My poor aching head on her pure grave reclining. 
With anguish 1*11 think of the mother that's gone. 

Last eve, after sunset, her poor child was sitting, 
Absorbed in deep thought on her desolate grave ; 

The bat o'er my head through the ivy was flitting, 
While silence and night their solemnity gave. 

I gaz'd on the clouds, and the pale moon was 
beaming. 
And shedding its light on the tombs and the 
graves ; 
And just by my side the grey owlet was screaming, 
And sinking to rest 'raid the dark ivy leaves. 

My mind, by degrees, lost in deep contemplation, 
Soon sought the abodes of the spirits of light ; 

And there, undistnrb'd in the heavenly region. 
This world and iU trifles all vanish'd from sight. 
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I felt that my mother was now with her Sa?ioar, 
Redeemed by his mercy and wash'd in his blood : 

He died, and then fled to his throne to receive her, 
Presenting her purified spirit to God. 

And then my heart felt so contented and happy ; 

And, drying my tears, I stood up from the sod, 
And said, as I pensively walk'd from the abbey, 

<* I'll sorrow no more, for my mother's with God." 



THE CLARINET. 



Every eve, at close of day. 
Ere the brilliant sun has set, 

Edwin comes, with heart so gay. 
Playing on his clarinet. 

Lovely boy, mth heart so light. 
Cheeks so red, and eyes like jet. 

All the villagers' delight. 
Playing on his clarinet. 

See, he comes f the happy boy, 
With old Tray, his faithful pet. 

Pouring forth his strain of joy 
From his cheerful clarinet. 

Glowing in his boyish heart 
Youth and joy, — a pair well met, — 
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" No," he says, " I ne'er will part 
With my channing clarinet' 



ff 



See the fishennan so grave. 
On the bank he lays his net, 

Stopping by the pearly wave. 
Just to hear the clarinet 

And the fanner stops his spade. 
With his daughters Jane and Bet, 

Resting underneath the shade. 
Wondering at the clarinet. 

'^ Well, yon are a lovely dear, 
Sure enough you are the pet/' 

Says old Jack, " to bring so clear 
Music from that clarinet." 

Should schoolmaster or papa 
Cause his youthful heart to fret. 

Up he strikes his li ra la 
On his merry clarinet. 

And the tuneful, pleasant strain 
Makes him very soon forget 

Every trace of grief and pain : 
What a useful clarinet ! 

And before yon brilliant star 
O'er the hill his race hath set, 

Edwin wakes the echoes far 
M'^ith his charming clarinet. 
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A TRUE STORY, 
fVkiek occurred Uttely on one of the Irish Mountaifu, 



Not more than fourteen months ago, 
In the late heavy fall of snow, 
Just at the hour of closing day, 
A little baby strayed away ; — 

And up it went the mountain wild : 
What coald it mean, poor silly child I 
I'm told it went mamma to seek. 
Who just had gone a walk to take. 

But Oh ! mamma it could not see : 
And then it sat down by the tree ; 
And then it cried ; and then it sobb'd ; 
And then its little bosom throbb'd. 

And then it lay down on the stones — 
'Twould melt your heart to hear its moans ; 
And then the mountain wild 'twould roam : 
But Oh ! it could not find its home. 

" Mamma ! mamma ! O, where is you ? 
And where is John ! and where is Sue ? 
And where is nurse ? and where's papa ? 
And where is you, O sweet tnaramaf** 
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lo the mean time, the child was miss'd — 
<<Oh! Where's my babe? Oh, look! Oh, list!'' 
The mother said : '< Oh ! where's my child ? 
Quick ! quick I Oh, fly ! Fm wild ! Fm wild ! " 

" Stop your career t" a woodman cried. 
And then to hide a tear he tried ; 
'* This morning, about five o'clock, 
I never had so great a shock ! 

<' When on the mountain, quite alone, 
I thought I heard a little moan ; 
I started back, overcome with fear. 
What should I see ?— O dear ! O dear ! — 

'< A pretty babe, 'bout two years old, 
Stretch'd on the ground, quite pale and cold, 
Its little hand was on the heath : 
O, tis asleep — it is not death. 

'' A tear was on its pretty cheek. 
Which seem'd some woeful tale to speak ; 
A stone lay underneath its head : 
I snatch'd it up — 'twas dead! quite dead!" 



Alas ! sweet babe ! no lullaby, 
No tender mother's anxious sigh. 
No tender mother's bosom warm 
Lnll'd to repose thy little form I 

But on the heath, the wild cold heath, 
Where ravens scream the scream of death, 
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Where howling tempests radely blow, 
And snows descend, and torrents flow. 

No leafy tree it& boughs to wave, 
A shelter for thy little grave ; 
No gentle mother's voice to cheer : 
Alas, sweet babe ! was this thy bier ? • 



THE INFANT'S HOPE. 

*' Thoa watt my hope, when I hanged yet upon my mother's 
brea8ti.*«^P8aIm xxU. 9. 



When hanging on my mother's breasts, 

Thy angels, hovering near. 
At distance kept each threatening ill, 

And qaell'd each rising fear. 

When climbing on my mother's knees. 

With danger all around. 
Thy kind protection, O my God, 

In pity still was found. 

And when upon the verdant lawn. 

Or up the dangerous hill, 
Then, O my God, thou shew'd'st to me 

Thy watchful kindness still. 
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O let me speak one word to thee : 

Suppose, my God, that I 
Grow weak and sick this very day, 

And ere the night should die ; — 

Shall I among tiie throng be found, 

The little angel-throng. 
Who stand in bliss by Jesus' side. 

And hail him with their song? 

Shall I be found among the group 
For whom my ISaviour died, 

Admitted to the heavenly courts. 
And standing by his side ? 

And didst thou, O thou Lamb of God I 
And didst thou die for me ? 

Then let me shew by every act 
My gratitude to thee. 

Last night I read bow Christ was slain 

On Calvary so high ! 
Indeed the story touch'd my heart, 

And almost made me cry. 

And can I ever vex my €k>df' 

Can I ungrateful be ? 
Can I refuse to do HU will. 

Who did 80 much for me ? 
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NOAH'S DOVE. 



How superior to the raven, 

Did tiie little doTe behave ; 
When the flood of sacred story 

Pour'd o'er earth its ponderons wave. 

Moch distressed by long confinement, 
Weeping some account to get, 

Noah, calling forth the raven, 
Thus addressed the bird of jet : 

'^ Where once stood the wood of Lamecb, 
Haste, my raven, bend thy vring : 

Haply to our cheerless prison 
Some glad tidings thou canst bring." 

Hastily the raven darted 

O'er the broad and watery plain ; 
But, ill-natur'd bird, no never. 

Never did she come again. 

Much annoy'd and disappointed, 

Noah call'cl the little dove : 
<< Hasten here, my pretty pigeon. 

Bird of tenderness and love. 

'^ How the raven has behaved. 
You, my bird, already know ; 
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But my little dove will never, 
Never serve his master so/' 

Opening then a large bow-window, 
" Go," said he, ^* sweet little bird ; 

M'^hen yon see land, trees, and mountains. 
Haste and bring your master word. 

^* Hasten now, my pretty pigeon, 
Quick, make haste before 'tis dark ; 

But, unlike the faithless raven. 
Think of Noah and his ark." 

Quickly now the dove departing, 
Soar'd away far out of sight ; 

But no land, nor trees, nor mountains, 
Bless'd our little wanderer's flight. 

Vex'd, and sad, and disappointed, 

Soon did she return again, 
Tapping at the large bow-window, ■ 

Just by moonlight's yellow beam. 

Seven days were now pass'd over. 

And again did Noah send, 
Rambling o'er the watery mountains. 

This domestic little friend. ' 

But the morning's cheering sunbeam 
Scarcely lit the ark's dark prow. 

When again the faithful creature 
Came, and brought an olive bough. 
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Seven days again pass'd over, 

And again the dove did soar ; 
But the little wary wanderer 

Flew away, and came no more. 

By this very wise proceeding, 

Noah knew the flood was gone : 
Then, with prayer, he and his household 

Left the ark with grateful song. 



HENRY'S FAREWELL 
To hU Home, on going to the Eatt IndUe, 



Farewell to the days, when on Eriston Mountain 
So blithely I trippM, and so gaily I sung ; 

When boyish amusements, and sports without 
counting, 
Were mine, as I rambled the green groves among. 

Farewell to the stream which flow'd down by the 
abbey ; 
Where oft, when the sun from yon hiU threw its 
beams, 
I'd take out my fishing-rod, sportive and happy. 
And fish in the dear little waves of that stream. 
K 8 
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And tfmrewell my father, and farewell my mother ; 

My mother ! her equal I never shall see ! 
Oh, never again shall I see such another ; 

My mother ! she was mtek a mother to me ! 

When weigh*d down perhaps with some boyish 
bewailings, 
My heart quite divested of pleasure and glee, 
My mother would soothe me with wisdom's best 
feelings ; 
My mother ! she was suck a mother to me ! 

In forming my mind, and in each wise instruction, 
My mother my gentle preceptress would be ; 

And so kindly she did it, it scarce seem'd correc- 
tion; 
My mother ! she was mdk a mother to me ! 

Farewell little sister, my sweet pretty baby, 
My Caroline dearest, so gentle and kind ; 

With eyes, and with cheeks, and with lips like a 
Hebe, 
My pretty, engaging, my sweet lovely child. 

Yes, farewell my sister, and farewell my brother, 
Tis grievous to part, but, alas ! it must be ! 

And oh I above all, fare thee well, my sweet mo- 
ther! 
My mother ! thou wast such a mother to roe ! 



henry's farewell. 
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My mother f O when I'm away on the ocean, 
Toss'd, furiously toss'd by the tempest so wild. 

Will yon, O my mother, with tender emotion, 
O yes, yon will think on your far distant child ! 

You'll think of your boy when you hear the wind 
howling ! 
When flashes of lightning illume the dark sky ! 
You'll think of your' boy when the breakers are 
rolling, 
And dashing their foam 'gainst the white cliffs 
so high ! 

You'll think of the child whom yon rear'd in your 
bosom. 
Your Henry at sea, far away on the main ; 
You'll shudder, and tremble, for fear you should 
lose him ! 
For fear you should never behold him again 1 

And how shall I part from my grandsire so tender. 
My grandsire so loving, so cordial to me ; 

My heart overflows, O what thanks shall I render. 
For all his indulgence and kindness to me ? 



Can I ever forget how at evening he'd take me. 
And then on the seat by the juniper tree 

He'd tell how my Saviour would never forsake me. 
And what he had done and had suffer'd for me ? 
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Farewell, now, fiureweU, O my grandiatiier dearest, 
To-morrow my course to the East 1 most steer ; 

Bnt when thought crowds on me, to memory dear- 
est 
Will be my loy'd home and my grandfather dear. 

Farewell to my lark, and my sweet little linnet, 
That ns'd my affections and feelings engage ; 

can 1 forget, 'twas the happiest minute. 

The day that I let them both fly from their cage f 

To look at tiiem dart with such speed o'er the 
mountains. 
The yalleys, the meadows, the woods, and the 
hills; 
To see them with eagerness stop at the fountain. 
So thirsty, to dip in their sweet litde bills. 

1 think I'd give up all anmsement and pleasure, 
My ball and my marbles, my top and my kite, 

I think I*d give up the Prince Regent's great trea- 
sure. 
To look from the lawn at this beantifnl sight. 

O, is there a boy, does he live on these islands. 
Who'd steal from sweet birds all their freedom 
and joy ? 
Does he live on the hills, in the lowlands or high- 
lands? 
O where, prithee where is the hard-hearted boy f 
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Bnt the ship lies at anchor, and toss'd by the bil- 
lows! 

« 

She waits to conyey me to India's far shore ; 
My friends, O farewell ! and ye woods, and ye 
willows, 
Farewell, for poor Henry will see you no more ! 

But yes, he will see you, away this dejection. 
My mother, your blessings and prayers are not 
yain: 

For, under my God and my Saviour's protection, 
Your Henry shall visit those woodlands again. 



LAMENTATION OP HENRY'S GRAND. 

FATHER. 



'* My boy is gone, and joy is o'er f 
My Henry's gone to India's shore. 
And never shall I see him more. 

My Henry dear ! 

<< You sent my boy, was this your plan ? 
Thus spoke an ancient, feeble man. 
While down his cheek the big tear ran 

For Henry dear. 



»* 
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Twas Henry's grandsire, man of years, 
Who thus express'd, with sighs and tears, 
The old man's loTe, the old man's fears, 

For Henry dear. 

** Who now will dimh my aged knee, 
And read Gtod's holy book for me 
Each evening by the chesnnt tree. 

Now Henry's gone f 

<< Who now the old man's heart will charm. 
While, leaning on his little arm, 
H^'d take me round his father's farm. 

Now Henry's gone f 

" And then his youthful, pretty smile, 
When, after we had walk'd awhile, 
He'd stop to help me o'er the stile ; 

My Henry dear. 

<< And when the eyening breezes blew, 
He'd say, ' It is too cold for you. 
For damp and heavy falls the dew, 

Grandfather dear. 

« < I walk too fast, indeed I do, 
I know I walk too fast for you. 
And yon your lameness will renew. 

Grandfather dear. 
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« < Do lean on me np this steep hill, 
We've yet to go by yonder mill, 
And youll be tir'd, I know you will. 

Grandfather dear/ 

" My Henry ! O, I thought you'd stay 
To chase the old man's sighs away, 
And charm my feeble eyening day ; 

My Henry dear. 

** Fm ne'er to see him more, not I, 
For now, a few more days gone by. 
The poor old man most droop and die 

For Henry dear f 

<< When Henry India's shore shall leave, 
Arriv'd at home — one boon I crave ; 
That he'll jnst come to see my grave. 

And drop one tear." 
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The curlew scream'd loud in the wet dripping 
cave, 
The blast of the night loudly blew t 
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TIm w|iTes of the ocean tremendously roll'd 
O'er the weed-cover'd rocks, while the breakers 
80 bold 
Around their high foam wildly threw ! 

Now darker and darker the billows appear'd. 

As Caroline sat io her room, 
Her bosom with hope and with fear beating high, 
While watching the dark, stormy clouds of the sky, 

Which flew o'er the pale-looking moon ! 

*' Protect him, my God !" and she dropp'd'on her 
knees. 
Then look'd from the window afar ; 
But vain was her gaze, for an opposite cloud 
Emerg*d from the north, and then drew its dark 
shroud 
O'er the face of each late brilliant star ! 

But a gleam from the moon, as it rose o'er the hill, 

Shew'd a vessel, bereft of its mast. 
And cover'd with foam; while the sailor's loud cry 
Touch'd Caroline's heart as it rose towards the sky 

And mingled its sound in the blast ! 

If the reader remembers, this Caroline was 

The sister whom Henry so mourn'd. 
And after some time a kind letter she got, 
Informing them all of his fortunate lot, 
And this very night he return'd ! 
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His father, his mother, his grandfather old^ 
All came to the window — << O ! save 

My child ! *' — while^ with tears, and with quivering 
lip, 

The fond mother gaz'd on the foam-cover*d ship, 
As it trembled aloft on the wave. 

<< Take the light from the window/' the father 
caird out ; 
'' It may the poor sailors mislead.: 
Let a boat and a pilot go round by the bay ; 
They'll find it hard work to make down through 
the spray ; 
Yet still they may offer some aid.' 



>» 



« Go yourself ! go yourself!" the old grandfather 
cried, 
And fast down his face the tears ran ; 
While twenty directions he gave in a breath. 
'^ He's gone ! he'll be drown'd ! nought can save 
him from death ! " 
Says the useless but loving old man. 

Now several efforts were made, but no boat 

Could reach to the yessel's tall side : 
A pilot, the father himself, and three men, 
Went off; but were instantly dash'd out again, 
So dreadfully foam'd the dark tide. 

And now roU'd the thunder aloft in the sky. 
And echo'd in peals through the creek : 

L 
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** But what is that sound which is heard on the air? 
It strikes on mine ear like the cry of despair. 
Alas t 'tis the sailor boy's shriek ! 

^ Oh, sailor boy ! Oh ! 'tis no wonder indeed — 

Another ! — my God^ what a crash ! 
Another ! — that flash ahnost blasted my sight : 
Protect US, my God ! Tis a terrible night ! — 

Just see now that other bright flash ! 

'' Let us go to our prayers : " and they fell on their 
knees, 

And pray'd with much fervour and zeal ; 
Then started again — for a heart-piercing cry. 
As it mingled its sound with the tempest so high, 

Was heard on the loud-swelling gale. 

"To the cliffs! to the cliffs!" said the mother^ 
quite wild ; 

And off they all instantly flew : 
But soon they returned, quite unable to stay, 
With thunder, and lightning, and foam of the sea. 

And the wind so tremendously blew ! 

But one stay'd behind : O that poor loving one / 
And she threw herself down on the sod : 

"O God! won't thou save him? O save hUnf 
she cried ; 

" O let not the poor mother's prayer be denied ! 
Save my child ! save my child, O my God !" 
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And now did the ship straggle hard with the foam, 
While furioasly roar'd the black wave : 

'* But who is that youth on the mainmast so high ? 

Hark f hark f how he shrieks, ('tis a pitiful cry !) 
As he looks on his sad, certain grave ! 

" Tis Henry I my Henry ! " — she fainted away : 
Twas well ; O, Oblivion, 'twas kind ! 

But look to the ship : now she sunk ; now she rose ; 

Now she strikes on a rock! — down she goes! — 
down she goes ! 
Rage on now, wild waves and wild vrind ! 

You have done all you could ; you can now do no 
more; 

Oh, direful. Oh, dreadful event! 
Oh, cruel remembrance ! — in one little hour, 
No moment to call on a merciful Power,, 

Thirty souls to eternity sent ! 

The scene which ensued — no, we will not relate. 

But act like the painter of old, 
Who, striving a fond parent's grief to reveal, 
Fail'd at once, and Uien shaded the face with a 
veil. 

Declaring the effort too bold. 

But now for the ecstasy ! now for the joy ! 
0,'now for transition from pain I 
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« Hark ! hark ! 'tis a voice ! it is like-^hosh— >the 

sound 
Of Aw voice."—" Which?"— "My Henry's I O 

no ! sure he's drown'd ! " 
And the poor mother fainted again. 

'Twos Henry, indeed f who escap'd from the waves, 

Amidst ail the ocean's wild roar, 
On a plank, which he caught, and held fast in his 

arms; 
And thus, all surrounded by death's fierce alarms, 

It brought him in safety to shore ! 

Come, Fancy ! we'll leave the remainder to you. 

For Fancy alone can have powers 
To picture such scenes : yes, description is faint ; 
Tis FMicy, and Fancy oZone, that can paint 

The rapturous joy of such hours. 



GERTRUDE. 



Loudly blew the winds of night, 
Loudly did the ravens scream. 

Feebly did the parting light 
0*er St. Ruthin's Abbey gleam ; 

While, across the heathy dell, 

Sadly toll'd the castle bell. 
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Through the woods fair Gertrude strayed, 

O'er the green and mossy path, 
Often pausing in the shade, 

Listening to the note of death : 
Oh, it was a mournful knell, 
Sounding through the lonely dell. 

Dismal did the tempest roll, 

Sweeping through the misty fog ; 
Dismal was the lengthened howl 

Of the old and faithful dog : 
While, across the heathy deU, 
Sadly toird the castle bell. 

Fell the leaves from yellow trees. 

Quivering in the wintry blast ; 
Gertrude's scarf wav'd in the breexe ; 

Gertrude seem'd with grief o'ercast ; 
When, lo ! a hermit, old and grey, 
Feebly crossed the heathy way. 

Wrapt in thought, he gaz'd, and stopp'd, 

Pity beaming in his eye. 
Saying thus, in accents soft, 

'' Wherefore, lady, tell me why. 
Lady, lady, canst thou tell 
Why so sad that castle bell ? 

** And in this dejected way, 
'Mong those woods and rocks so high, 
L t 
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Why, O lady, prithee say, 

Dost thou clasp thy hands and sigh ? 
Gentle lady, tell me why 
Dost thou clasp thy hands and sight'* 

As he spoke, twelve nodding plomes^ 

Waving in the moonlight ray, 
Slowly to the distant tombs 

Bent their melancholy way : 
<' Why those plumes, O lady, say, 
Waving in the moonlight ray?" 

" Lonely man, dost thou not know ?" 
Gertrude said ; then look'd aghast ; 

Then paus'd ; then spoke again ; when, lo ! 
Her form had shrunk beneath the blast ! 

On the cold green sod she fell. 

While stiU sadly toU'd the bell. 

At this moment of alarm. 

Slowly from the castle gate, 
Dress'd with crape around his arm. 

Scarf and band of mournful state, 
A youthful warrior bent his way 
Mliere the fainting Gertrude lay. 

Snatching up her lovely form. 
O'er the moor he lightly sped. 

Dashing through the evening siorm, 
He laid her, fainting, on her bed ; 
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While the senseless form be press*d 
plosely to his manly breast. 

Now the melancholy night 

Closer drew her sable shroud. 
And the moon, with faded light, 

Sank behind the cold dark cloud ; 
While, across the heathy dell, 
Still so sadly toU'd the bell. 

Now the massy castle clock 
Chim'd, and loudly struck eleven ; 

Still the hermit pac'd the rock. 
Lifting up his hands to heaven — 

<< Holy saints ! can no one tell 

Why so sad that castle bell?" 

Now he wander'd o'er the weeds ; 

Now he cross'd his pilgrim's vest ; 
Now he counted all his beads ; 

Now he smote his ancient breast ; 
While the clamours of the lea 
Mingled vrith his rosary. 

Now the gloomy night had gone, 

And the rosy morning smil'd, 
When again he walk'd along, 

'Mong the rocks so proud and wild ; 
While the bell, in fancy drear, 
Sounded on his ancient ear. 
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On the night now past and gone, 
Dwelt his thooghts with many a sigh ; 

Oertrade and the warrior yonng 
Floated on his memory, 

When a lovely baby boy, 

Pimpled o'er with smiles of joy,-^- 



RushM along the flinty rock, 
Rosy cheek and flaxen hair, 

While his little sash and frock 
Fluttered in the moving air. 

''Oil now, perchance, can know 

Something of those scenes of woe. 
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Walking feebly on, he sees 
Narse and baby on the beach ; 

But she was a Portuguese, 
And so foreign was her speech. 

Not one word of weal or woe 

Could the ancient hermit know. 

Turning to the babe, he said, 
'< Who are you, my little lamb ?" 

The baby laugh'd, and shook his head : 
<' Don't you know me ? Sure, 1 am— 

Don't yon know me V and he smil'd : 

'' Sure, Tm Gertrude Percy's child.'' 

** And who is Gertrude ? baby, say." 
" Gertrude Percy : don't you know?" 
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Then he darted near the spray, 

Like the wild and bounding doe ; 
While the hermit, all dismay. 
In ignorance porsued his way. 

Time with progress swift now ran 

Many a day and many a week, 
When again the lonely man 

WalkM the solitary creek : 
Where, in wild fantastic mood, 
Gertrude, lo! a maniac stood. 

Dress'd in rows of shells so gay. 
Twisted with the sea-weed's wreath, 

'' O,'' she said, '* I love this spray. 
Dashing 'gainst the rocks beneath ; 

And I'll plunge those waves among. 

Warbling forth the sea-nymph's song." 

Then with thrilling cadence, such 

As is heard from music's throng. 
Glowing o'er with beauty's flush. 

She began the sea-nymph's song : 
While the melancholy tone 
Mingled with the wild wind's moan. 

Sea-Nymph's Sang, 

Billows high and foaming waves 

I have floated o'er. 
Far from sea-nymphs' coral caves. 

Far from Neptune's shore. 
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O'er the rock, and o'er the deep, 
O'er the cliff, and o'er the steep, 
Lightly, lightly do I spring, 
Sweetly, sweetly do I sing. 
While, enchanted by the sound. 
Nymphs and naiads flock around, 
lastening to the sea-nymph's lay, 
At the hour of parting day. 
And when the wind howls. 
When the dark cloud scowls, 
Where the surges sweep 
Round the frowning steep, 
O, there I love to sit and weep ; 
And there, when summer breezes blow, 
I chant such thrilling notes of woe ! 
Such sad, such anguish'd tones I bring 
From my wild harp's fantastic string. 
That Neptune, from his coral cave. 
Dashing his car along the wave. 
Arrests his speed, his coursers reins. 
And on his waiting triton leans. 
Calms with a look the foaming main. 
To listen to the 'witching strain : 
For Oh, my heart is very sad ! 
Can it be, the sea-nymph's mad f 



Here she paus'd, and, lost in thought, 
A tear, that from her blue eye stole. 
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Fell slowly : — 'twas with anguish fraught. 

And it touch'd the hermit's soul. 
'' Holy saiots of heaven ! " he said, 
<< O bring back the light that's fled ! " 

As he spoke, she rais'd her eye, 

Gazing calmly on the cliffs : 
But no tear, no plaint, no sigh, 

Not a word escap'd her lips ; 
But she fix'd her lovely eyes 
On the blue expanded skies. 

'^ O God ! *' she cried, and reason's spark 
Rash'd one moment o'er her brain ; 

But transient was the ray, and dark ! 
The maniac appear'd again ! 

And, turning to Uie lonely man. 

In accents wild she thus began. 

" Hermit, hermit, list to me : 
Yon cave is my home and my shady alcove; 
And I watch Uie high spray foaming over my love, 

As he sleeps in the broad blue sea. 
And when, at night, the wind is howling, 
When the stormy wave is rolling 
O'er the rock where seas are breaking. 
There I hear his spirit shrieking f 
Gazing on the blood-red moon. 
In her starry, spangled zone. 
Peeping o'er the briny wave, 

Where my Henry lies f 
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And O that brilliant star ! it shines, it shines afar, 

Like Edwin's eyes ! 
My Edwin ! O my lovely child ! 
And was thy face with blood defii'd ? 
And was thy little form all torn, 
A mangled corpse through caverns borne f" 

Here she shriek'd ; then langh'd ; then shriek'd 

again; 
Then sunk so cold and low down by the foaming 

main! 

<< Mighty God !" the hermit cries, 
" O restore thy wretched child ! " 

Gertrude sigh'd, and op'd her eyes. 
And still look'd sad, but far less wild ; 

And, calmly sitting up, she said, 

^< Blessings, O hermit, on thy head ! *' 

" Holy mother of the sky, 
Virgin Queen ! " the hermit cried ; 

Then he rais'd his Agnus Dei,* 
Cross'd his ancient breast, and sigh'd : 

'^ Mighty God of saints and men. 

Bring the wanderer back again ! " 

" Gently hermit, dost thou weep ? 
O, weep no more for me : 



* A kiud of anodyne or charm, which RMnan CathoIIci 
sometimes wear round their neck. 
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Soon shall wretched Oertrade sleep 
Low Id the briny sea ! 

'* My Henry from yon rocky height 

Calls Gertrude o'er the wave : 
' O, come, and rest with me to-night. 

All in my watery grave.' 

*^ O, Henry ! yes, thy faithful bride 

Will hie away to thee, 
And, soAly resting by thy side, 

O, sweet my sleep shall be ! " 

<' Mighty God !'' the hermit said, 
<< O bring back the light that's fled i'' 

''Lonely man, they say I'm mad; 

I do not think 'tis so : 
I only know my heart is sad, 

Weigh'd down with many a woe. 

" They say that gentle Gertrude's craz'd, 

And wildly talks and sings ; 
In truth, kind father, I'm amaz'd 

That they can say such things. 

'' But the sun is up, and I must go 

Where violets and cowslips grow ; 

This night my lonely bed must be 

The heath that grows under the mulberry tree. 

M 
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** Pray, give me a garland of roses so red : 
No, I'll not have it, kind father, no, no : 

J'il hie to the woods, and I'll lay my poor head 
On yonder high mountain, all covered with snow* 

For Oh, my bosom ! Oh, it boms I 

And my briun it turns ! it turns ! " 

Here she ceas'd. The marble hue 
Of death had overspread her cheek, 

And slowly clos'd her eyes of blue : 
She sigh'd, she gave a piercing shriek. 

And, lo f where foaming billows swell 

Again the wretched Gertrude fell. 



*^ Gracious Heaven ! " the hermit said, 
And, rushing o'er, her hand he seiz'd : 

*' Alas ! she's cold ! quite cold and dead ! 
And then her head he softly rais'd ; 

But from the hermif s feeble hold 

She sank again, cold, still quite cold ! 



M 



Now the curlew loudly scream'd ; 

Now the winds of evening howl'd ; 
Now the sun no longer beam'd ; 

Now the billows wildly roU'd ; 
While the vnretched Gertrude lay, 
Wetted by the dashing spray. 

Still the surge, with furious shock, 
Slowly sweeping to the shore, 
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Dash'd agaiDst the frowDiDg rock, 
Echoing to the tempest's roar ; 
While the wretched Gertrude lay. 
Wetted by the foaming spray. 

Now her head the hermit rais'd ; 

Now he clasp'd her hand, and cried, 
" God of saints and men be prais'd ! 

She breathes I she moves ! she has not died ! " 
RousM by his yoice, she op'd her eyes. 
While tempests mingled with her sighs. 

Then starting up, she climb'd the height, 

And stood suspended, as in air ; 
Then down again, with rapid flight, 

Shrieking aloud in wild despair, 
Darting along the rocky shore. 
The maniac was seen no more ! 

Swiftly pass'd the circling year. 

Many a day had now gone by ; 
When again the lonely seer 

Walk'd those rocks so wild and high. 
Where was seated, all resign'd, 
Gertrude, in her perfect mind ! 

Many a past remembrance rush'd 

When she saw the lonely man ; 
She grasped his wither'd hand, and blash'd, 

And tears fast down her pale cheek ran : 
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** Father, can you trace the wretch 
Whom you last met on this beach ? 

^* I am she : bat, O my God, 
O how alter'd ! how resigned ! 

Thoa'st withdrawn thy chastening rod, 
Thon hast calm'd my troubled mind ; 

Thou didst thy sweet page unroll, 

Illumining my frenzied soul ! 

** But perhaps thou'dst wish to know 
The story of my mournful life ? 

Oh, it is a tale of woe ! 
Hapless mother ! hapless wife ! 

But, my God, I'll not offend : 

Let me at his footstool bend I 

** Father, dost thou bear in mind 
When we first met on the heath ? 

When the evening wintry wind 
Mingled with the note of death ? 

Oh, that note ! that dismal bell 

Toird my mother's funeral-knell ! 



« 



And in memory also bear 

(Clad in warrior's array) 
How a youth, with noble air. 

Came where fainting Gertrude lay : 
Twas my love, my lord, my pride, 
Dearer than the world beside ! 
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'^ Father, dost thou see yon waves^ 

RoUiog in the foaming spray, 
Dashing through the frowning caves, 

lit by evening's pladd ray ? 
On those waves my love was borne, 
Never never to return ! 

*^ Far away to battle's strife 
Wentf with speed, my graceful love, 

Scorning ease, and health, and life, 
His courageous zeal to prove : 

Yes ! he went ; but never more 

Did he tread his native shore ! 

** Two sweet babes were left me still : 

Oh, it is a dismal tale ! 
Alas ! my youngest babe got ill, 

And her little che^k grew pale f 
< Death,' I said, ' do not come near I 
Death, O spare the mother's tear I ' 

*^ Death inade no reply, but drew 

From his case a sharpen'd dart. 
Which with steady hand he threw 

'Gainst my little baby's heart f 
She writh'd, convulsively she sigh'd, 
Then clos'd her pretty eyes, and died I 

'* Scarcely was my mournful tear 
Dried o'er Annabella's grave, 
M 3 
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When, with Edwin, lovely dear, 

I went to wander by the wave : 
Ah me ! Oh, how shall I relate 
The story of my darling's fate ? 

*^ lake a cherub, on he tripp'd 
O'er the steep and rocky dell : 

Alas ! his little footsteps slipp'd, 
And headlong down my baby fell ! 

And mangled, torn, — Oh, Gk>d ! Oh, God ! 

There he lay, all stain'd with blood ! 

<< From that hour did reason fly 
Far from Gertrude's wretched soul ! 

From that hour the maniac's cry 
Mingled with the tempest's howl ! 

While the storm that swept the sea — 

Oh, that storm was sweet to me ! 

" Bat, O God of life and light, 

Endless glory to thy name ! 
Thou hast clear'd my darkened sight ! 

And the heaven-illnmin'd beam 
Sheds a calm, a peace divine, 
I for worlds would not resign ! 

*< Now no more this heart shall break. 

Gilded by the glorious ray. 
Which, like the eastern brilliant streak. 

Lighting up the hour of day. 
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Tells me, in the heavenly train, 
We shall sorely meet again. 

" Bat the dew is falling fast, 

And the chilly night comes on ; 
And the cold and wintry blast 

Sweeps those frowning rocks among. 
See the waves how high they swell ! 
Solitary man, farewell ! 

" And when kneeling at the throne, 

I, kind man, will think of thee. 
And I'll pray that God would own 

Him who sighM and wept for me. 
But the storm sweeps o'er the dell : 
Solitary man, farewell ! " 
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